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[Session 1 March 17 2004] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 

YATES Good afternoon Susan more formally 
PRAGER Hi 

YATES We ve been chatting trying to get our thoughts organized So today what 
we re going to do is start with early life history and just for the record—111 
put it on the tape—one session of an interview was started with you that s 
going to be part of our university history senes so there will be a little bit of 
repetition but we re going to go ahead and ask some similar questions so that 
it s part of this particular project the State Government Oral History 
Program 

So for the record where and when were you bom 7 
PRAGER I was bom in Sacramento California December 14 th 1942 
YATES Where did you end up growing up 7 

PRAGER I grew up in Sloughhouse California which was then about seventeen miles 
from Sacramento Sacramento has grown tremendously 
YATES Now remind me winch direction that is 

PRAGER Southeast It is on a route out Highway 16 which was one of the pathways to 
the gold fields and there was a stage stop m Sloughhouse that functioned 
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YATES 

PRAGER 


YATES 

PRAGER 


YATES 

PRAGER 

YATES 

PRAGER 


there I grew up on a farm so that was our post office address although our 
house was a short walk to the commercial buildings that were still left there 
There were two old buildings that are still there actually 
I was going to say Sloughhouse obviously the name comes from an earlier 
period so that would make sense your talking about the Gold Rush and the 
path that people took 

There s a small creek Deer Creek that runs through that part near the 
Cosumnes River but the stage stop was right near this creek so I think it was 
the house by the slough My father s father at one point was a blacksmith 
working out of that building 
Oh really 

A building adjacent to it As I say I grew up on a farm that goes all the way 
back to one of the land grants My father s mother came by wagon tram 
Not his mother his ancestor on that side of the family [his great grandmother] 
came by wagon tram before the Donner Party 
I m sorry you said tins is your father s side 7 
On my father s side 
I was wondering how your family 

She was mamed at a young age to a man named Jared Dixon Sheldon who 
built the Customs House in Monterey and built grist mills all over northern 
California I believe and the Mexican government paid him with a large land 
grant called the Rancho Omochumne which we have a small part of My dad 
inherited it from his great uncle [Robert Mahone] His great uncle did not 
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have any children and so he left it 

YATES So the farm where you grew up was part of this land grant 9 

PRAGER Yes part of this land grant This land grant was about twelve miles long and 
about a mile wide I think maybe a mile and a half wide You see it on the 
maps There was an Indian tribe in this area and that s where the name of 
the grant came from The Omochumnes were an Indian tribe [This is what I 
have always been told but thus far I have not been able to identify this name 
as a separate Indian tribe in the literature on California Indians ] ] 

YATES Fascinating 

PRAGER Sheldon who was her first husband—not the one that we are descended 
from—was killed by the miners He had put a dam on the river for his 
farming operations He was farming and the miners did not like that He had 
a cannon and a guard at the dam and one day the cannon went off and he 
rode off on horseback [to the dam] and there was a skirmish with the miners 
and they shot and killed him 

So she turned out to live a very long life and was quite a strong person 
YATES Where did she and her husband come from originally 9 Do you know 9 
PRAGER I don t know Her family was Rhoades and they are part of the Mormon 
move westward I think and some went to Salt Lake and others came on to 
California 

YATES I m sorry I interrupted [you] You were going to give me her name her full 

1 Ms Prager added the preceding bracketed material during her review of the 
draft transcript 
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PRAGER 


YATES 

PRAGER 

YATES 

PRAGER 

YATES 

PRAGER 


YATES 

PRAGER 


YATES 

PRAGER 


name 

Her name was Catherine Rhoades and so she was Catharine Rhoades 
Sheldon Dalton Mahone She had three husbands and I may be mixing up 
the order of Mahone and Dalton [Dalton was the last husband ] 

And I m sorry I know you just said this to me but her relation to your dad 

your father was she was a great aunt is that what 

Grandmother 

I m sorry Great grandmother 
Great grandmother 

Now your mother s side of the family then how did they 
My mother s side of the family all emigrated m the latter part of the 
nmeteenth century from Ireland through the Port of San Francisco and a 
number of them stayed in the San Francisco area But my mother s father 
[Clarence McKinley] ended up in the area around Auburn She was bom in 
Forest Hill which is more remote than Auburn higher m the Sierras and she 
was bom shortly after the turn of the century Her father became the county 
clerk [or county recorder] in Auburn 
I was wondering how they ended up in that area 

I actually should ask her that because that s a part of the story that I don t 
remember and I don t think it s written down anywhere She is still living 
she s mnety seven 

I was going to say if she was bom around the turn of the century 
I always have to trace back which year—1905 or 07 or something 
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YATES 

PRAGER 

YATES 

PRAGER 

YATES 

PRAGER 

YATES 

PRAGER 


YATES 

PRAGER 

YATES 

PRAGER 


YATES 

PRAGER 


So you really have unusually long roots to California 
Yes 

It s amazing Now when was your father bom 7 Just to jump back to him for 
a second 

Again I m going to have to 

That s OK I m just trying to get a sense 

He was bom m about 1903 or 1905 or 06 I m sorry 

Now explain to me again so where did he actually end up growing up 7 

Well he grew up part of the time on this farm [m Sloughouse] and then his 

mother moved into Sacramento During his later years he was actually 

growing up m Sacramento As a smaller child he grew up on the farm and 

he would tell stones about dnving the buggy to the one room schoolhouse 

that was some miles away and dnving his younger sisters to the school 

That would be an adventure I can just imagine Now for the record what 

are your parents names 7 

Percy Foster Westerberg and Aileen Her name was McKinley and then she 

became Westerberg 

How did your parents meet 7 

They met in Sacramento They both had been going to high school and 
community college there but I don t remember or I don t think I ever knew 
exactly how they met 

So that s early years for community colleges 

Yes They both went to community college [then called junior college] and 
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YATES 

PRAGER 


YATES 

PRAGER 


YATES 


then went on to school after that My father went on to Stanford [University] 
and graduated from there in 1927 and my mother went to [Umversity of 
California] Berkeley developed some health problems and left Berkeley 
after a year and then lived with relatives in San Francisco while she could 
finish her undergraduate years and get her teaching credential at San 
Francisco State [Teachers College] 1 
So both of your parents went to college 

They did My mother was a teacher in Sacramento for many years before she 
mamed They were mamed later m life They were mamed when she was 
thirty four 

That is later for that time period 

And he would have been thirty seven thirty eight around there So they 
were not m school ever together there was enough of an age difference that 
they wouldn t have been in school together 

At the time they met my mother was living m Sacramento because her 
mother died in the influenza epidemic during World War I or toward the end 
of the war and leaving an infant of a year and a set of twins My mother and 
her twin brother were eleven when her mother died and her father remained 
in Auburn and would come to visit them on the weekends So she then spent 
the rest of her formative years with an aunt and uncle and their two daughters 
m Sacramento 

I m interested how Or do you know why she ended up going to college*? 


1 Later becoming San Francisco State Umversity 
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PRAGER 


YATES 

PRAGER 

YATES 

PRAGER 

YATES 

PRAGER 


Because you wouldn t think necessarily considering the circumstances that 
that might have been an option 

Well I think that her oldest cousin had pursued the path of becoming a 
teacher and so it was pretty clear that m that family this was a valued thmg 
Had she remained m Forest Hill which was a very remote place she might 
not have been able to pursue that path because it s more difficult to get 
around although obviously her father made it from Auburn to Sacramento 
every weekend to see them 

Yes But you think about Now of course you just jump on the freeway 
and you re there Well now there s traffic [Laughter] 

But then even by car it was a significant thmg 
Yes It s a long tnp 

in the twenties and the thirties 

What about your father'? How did he end up going to college and to Stanford 
in particular 7 

I think he always had hoped to become a doctor or lawyer and he said he did 
not think he had the He would express it the hands to become a doctor 
So I think he was very interested m becoming a lawyer but what happened to 
him is that two years after he graduates from college the great crash occurs 
and the Depression ensues He s been renting the fann and he s feelmg that 
the people who are handling the farm are not making a go of it and so he 
becomes fearful that he will not be able to keep this farm unless he learns 
something about agriculture and goes out there and deals with it himself 
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YATES 

PRAGER 

YATES 

PRAGER 


Stanford in those years even going back that far was very much a place 
that tried to bring people from all different kinds of backgrounds there so it 
wasn t the expensive place that the private institutions became later m the 
century and he lived modestly m Palo Alto didn t live m the dorms which 
were more expensive Toyon and Branner had just been built and those were 
the palatial new dorms then His roommate was someone who went on to 
become a doctor and so they lived together and took their academic lives 
there seriously 

So after that he went to Davis 1 which was only an agricultural school 
to leam something about agriculture because he did not know anything about 
agriculture having moved into the city 

Davis was the practical or the working farm for the Berkeley campus 
It was Although I don t know if I ve never heard it spoken of as 
something that was for the Berkeley campus but it was 
Yes That s probably not the right wording 

That s not the way I think Davis ever saw itself going back then because he 
used to talk about what it was like And so he went through these very 
practically oriented courses 

His funniest story used to come out of a course where they were judging 
animals so the five pigs would come out and you would have to rate them 
He said he never was very good He was good at coming to the right 


1 What became the University of California campus at Davis 
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YATES 


PRAGER 


YATES 

PRAGER 


conclusion but he didn t have the reasons and so he would write on his form 
If you could just see this pig you would know why I rank this pig best 
[Laughter] 

Well I misspoke I guess I was thinking more that Berkeley didn t have the 
ability to provide those kinds of expenences so I knew people went were at 
Davis to have the practical aspects of learning about agriculture so 
So at Davis he met another young person from Redlands named Tom 
Tanner who was graduating One of my father s professors asked my father 
to take Tom Tanner with him to his farm He said I know you have a farm 
and you re going to go out there and try and make a go of it and Tom would 
prefer not to return to the Redlands area 

So that s what they did The two of them went and lived m this 
farmhouse that was built about 1850 or 51 a small farmhouse and worked 
this farm 

What type of a farm was it? What was he doing? 

They were growing things in those years sugar beets and other row crops but 
I remember when I was growing up the sugar beets were all gone but all the 
equipment was still there So they began to There were prune orchards 
and by the time I have a recollection of the farm—I was bom m late 1942 so 
we re talking later in the forties—it was all these prune orchards that were 
quite old and needing to be replaced and hops which were a crop that my 
father had started and then there was grazing land upland that wasn t good 
for anything other than grazing cattle So they had these fairly labor 
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PRAGER 


YATES 

PRAGER 

YATES 

PRAGER 

YATES 

PRAGER 


YATES 

PRAGER 

YATES 

PRAGER 


intensive crops on a smaller amount of acreage only about maybe 150 acres 
that was really tillable in that way very good soil along the Cosumnes River 
You had mentioned I think originally that this was part of a land grant but 
the farm that your father ended up having that you grew up on was now 
What size was it*? I don t think you mentioned that before 
It was in total about 700 acres but some of that 80 acres of that perhaps a 
bit more was acquired by my father along the way He was trying to 
assemble more land that was a farmable part of the land grant But the part 
that he inherited actually included the house that Catherine had lived m so I 
grew up with the value of history 

So this is the farmhouse you mentioned that was built circa 1850 I think you 
were saymg 

[Eighteen] fifty one 52 somewhere around there 

So that gave you an appreciation You didn t want to just run away from it 
Right 

Do you have siblings 7 

Yes My mom and dad had identical twin boys [Dennis and Michael 
Westerberg] two years after they had me They had them in 1944 and 
they re both dead now 
I m sorry 

They both died of lung cancer about seven years apart Eight years apart 
That s tough 

Very hard for my mother to have lost both of her sons 
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YATES 


PRAGER 


YATES 

PRAGER 


Yes To outlive your children I don t think any parent wants to do that 
Well what was it like growing up on this farm and in that part of 
California? 

Well of course Sacramento was the town We called it town and San 
Francisco was The City as it is to so many northern Californians One of 
the benefits really I think has a lot to do with the life that I ve led since My 
father had a lot of time with us Because farming was not his idea of how he 
wanted to lead his life he continued to be a voracious reader so in the 
wintertime he would spend massive amounts of time at home reading 

He spent a lot of time particularly with me My brothers were the classic 
case of the twins who didn t really need anyone else because they had one 
another So they were extremely close and obviously more out and about 
and my dad tended to be m the house a lot reading discussing politics After 
the advent of television we would watch the political conventions watch the 
news and watch Perry Mason which was something of great interest to him 
and certainly to me 
Did that tie into lus law interest? 

I think so I think so So the other thing that I saw is I got a window into the 
role that he had as a businessman because he was one of the farmers who had 
a lot to do with trying to get other farmers to work m cooperative ways in 
their negotiations with buyers of their products He was instrumental in 
getting a hop marketing agreement approved in the federal government 
processes He would talk openly about decisions to sell and the kinds of 
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YATES 

PRAGER 


contracts he was getting And so I had a good window into all the things that 
he was doing and I think one of the reasons he always emphasized 
Catherine s great strength is that he was feeding my own independence And 
as I grew up I can remember seeking his advice and he would say What 
would you do if I wasn t here 4 ? to try to encourage independent decision 
making It was a huge help to me 
That support 

in lots of ways And he played a very large role in my decision to go to 
law school at a time when all of the rest of the world was saying a woman 
should not take up a man s place in law school So he was an extremely 
important force m my life 

What about your mother 9 What role did she play or impact did she have on 
you m those early years 9 

She was very much my fathei s partner and supporter m the farm operation 
She did all of the bookkeeping She was a person who was always there to 
provide help with schoolwork I remember there were years when my dad 
was still relatively young where he had some senous health problems and 
we went for two wmters after commercial air travel was opened up to 
Honolulu and spent two long periods of time The first one was I think nine 
weeks and the second year was eleven weeks in Honolulu and she got all of 
our schoolbooks and kept us current in our schooling m that period when we 
were away there and that was a fabulous experience to live in a city if you 


were a farm person 
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YATES 

PRAGER 

YATES 

PRAGER 


YATES 

PRAGER 


YATES 


PRAGER 


And Honolulu 

In what I ve always regarded as paradise and coming to southern California 
so much of the vegetation is the same as you would have in Hawaii 
Southern California is just a wonderful place to live Sacramento can be very 
harsh in the winter and you can go for many many days at a time without 
seeing the sun It s very cold The Tule fog is powerful 
I m nodding my head because I lived in Sacramento for a while 
So while the spring and the fall are beautiful there 
Yes those winter months 

the winter months are hard The summer nights are great I remember 
Sacramento before air conditioning and it was tough m the heat of the day 
and no air conditioning m cars 
What were your dad s health problems at that point 9 
He had a heart attack m the early fifties and it was a pretty serious one and 
so after that he had to make some changes m his life but he did and he ended 
up living until the age of seventy and dying from cancer not from heart 
problems 

But how did it end up that you would go to Honolulu 9 How did that end up 
being the place that you d go 9 

Well I think in one instance he had an opportunity to participate in some 
agricultural courses at the University of Hawaii and so that was something 
that he could do but also just be m a good climate and rest and not be 
otherwise engaged 
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YATES 

PRAGER 
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PRAGER 


Be more relaxed 

Be more relaxed I think it was also the kind of thing frankly although they 
never said this that life was seeming more and more precious and they d 
always been sensitive to the fact that they had had children when they were 
older and so they were always fearful that they might not live to our full 
adulthood so that was another thing that I think was dominating this 
That s a lovely place to be 
Yes My father hated the fog too 
Oh did he? 

He used to talk about how before he died he was going to move into the 
foothills and get out of the fog 

It s that dampness It is cold I don t know that people realize who haven t 
lived there that it gets very cold 

Now talk a little bit about your education where you started at in your 
early years in terms of where you went to school 

Well initially my mom and dad sent us to Catholic school m Sacramento 
because they thought the foundation of that would be important There was a 
three room school at that point serving our local area and they had concerns 
about its quality So I went for the first four years of grammar school and my 
brothers to the first two years of grammar school at a big Catholic school 
where the class size wasn t great and then moved to the three room school 
which was actually a quite interestmg experience because we would be able 
to listen to the other lessons that were going on m the classroom and I 
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PRAGER 


YATES 


PRAGER 


actually found that to be also educational 

And then I went to a big four year high school m what was then a little 
tiny town it s now a suburb of Sacramento called Elk Grove It was a union 
high school that drew from many different grammar school districts all 
around it so the school had people from the small town and a lot of people 
from the farm community It was racially very diverse There were Latinos 
and Asians 

And by the time I think of my junior year another area had come into 
the school district that was south of Sacramento where there were a number 
of African American students So it was a more diverse school environment 
than most places in the U S at that point m time Very few of us went on to 
college from there but I had great teachers 
You mentioned that it was large What was the size'? 

It was about a thousand students so it was 
That s quite large 

The quality of education m California was quite good in that period and as I 
say I had great teachers across the board A wonderful math teacher very 
important English and communications and history teachers quality of the 
teaching was good 

I was just curious you mentioned going to tins Catholic school Was your 
family religious at all 1 ? 

My mother had been raised Catholic and my father had not I think this was 
more one of those gestures to her and her religion but I would not say that 
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YATES 


PRAGER 

YATES 

PRAGER 


YATES 


she was dominated by religion 

I was wondering if that played any role in your growing up years religion 
Well I think that the Catholic education played some role so I have for 
example a pretty good grounding in religion having been in that kind of an 
environment but I don t think it came so much from the home And I think 
that their decision to take us out of that school was really that the logistics of 
making two roundtnps to Sacramento every day 
That s quite a distance 

was hard I mean it was a two lane road As traffic began to build up it 
became more complicated and I think they just decided that we d gotten the 
foundation that they were looking for 

You go to this three room school and what was the size of that school 9 
That s I read one through eight is that right 9 First grade through eighth 
grade 

My recollection is that there were about nine of us m my grade 
For your age group 9 Is that how it would work 9 

Yes So one of those rooms had only two classes m it and they probably did 
that more on a basis of the curriculum and the teachers they had available 
whether those two thmgs fit together I m not remembering whether it was 
the first two years where you just had the two grades together because I 
wasn t in those but it probably was that I just don t remember My mom 
would remember that 

You mentioned the experience of being able to hear other lessons going on I 
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assume you mean with other—quote— grade levels or age groups What 
did you take away from the experience of being m that kind of environment 
do you think 7 I m especially contrasting with the fact that you went to a 
much larger high school 

Well and a much more regimented method of instruction in this Catholic 
school and then there was I think that 
Yes you had three 

in some senses the methods of learning may have been better for me in 
tins more flexible environment because I think one of the things that happens 
to all of us there are certain things that we don t really get embedded in our 
frameworks until we ve encountered them more than once But I don t have 
much that was conscious about this I did feel that the quality of the teaching 
in this three room school was good and m the high school it was as well 
although moving from the high school to a place like Stanford was a huge 
leap 

We 11 talk about that Let me ask you first I mean I can guess Your 
father went to Stanford, but how did you end up deciding to go to Stanford 7 
I think it was that emotional connection to the place from his affection for it 
his respect for it He only told me many years after I graduated that he 
always worried about me going to Stanford because he was afraid it would be 
too difficult And it was very difficult m the early years 
How so 7 When you say difficult that can mean a lot of different things 
It was academically difficult I mean I think when you come out of a high 
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school environment where very few of the people are college bound but of 
course it was a different era I graduated from high school in 1960 We 
didn t have the same assumptions about college attendance 
Especially I would assume for women 

And [at Stanford] there were people who were coming out of prep schools 
and other schools where they just had a lot more expenence particularly in 
wntmg I think than I did As I gravitated to the history department it got 
tremendously easier for me but in the years when I was having to meet the 
science requirements and things like that it was tough 
So that s what you meant You were saying that it was difficult 
But I also think that frankly even then the quality of some of the teaching 
that I had m the first year there were graduate students teaching the small 
sections of English and some of it was just that they were not expenenced 
teachers yet so they didn t either know how to excite or what to do with 
someone who wasn t operating at the same level they were In retrospect I 
think it may not have been that I was as big a disaster as I thought I was 
But that s tough at the time 

And also in those days grading patterns were different so they were giving 

low grades and things pretty freely and that was a shock too 

What do you mean by grading patterns were different 9 

Well later on m the late sixties and the seventies there was grade inflation m 

undergraduate schools whereas the bad grades were the low Cs and the Ds 

when I was m school The bad grades become the low Bs and the Cs today 
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OK I just wanted to make sure I understood 
Yes 

Well it sounds like it was difficult in terms of how you were dealing with the 
academic aspect of it but how did you like being at Stanford 9 Or maybe you 
can t separate the two I don t know 

I think I missed being away from my father I always thought that it was 
The years in college were more difficult socially The big high school 
environment was a good one for me socially and leaving that and lots of 
close friendsmps to move into the college environment was also tougher but 
I became very academically engaged As I said I probably had twice as 
many history units as I needed for a history major After figuring out that 
history was more hospitable than political science at that time which was 
becoming very quantitative 
Yes I was gomg to ask you 

at Stanford I thought I would be a political science major I was always 
interested in government and politics I did a lot of recent American history 
in the history department and then a lot of other things too Asian 
Who did you find was really engaging or who did you gravitate towards m 
terms of the faculty 9 

I had a fabulous adviser m the history department Otis Pease who left there 
to become the chair of the department at the Umversity of Washington and 
whom I ve later connected with because he became a trustee of Stanford 


And then he connected me to David [M ] Potter who was movmg from 
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Yale [University] to Stanford from that fabulous American Studies 
department at Yale which is where Pease had really gotten his training m that 
American Studies department So a number of the historians that I was 
exposed to were people who were using literature and other things to look at 
American culture It was broader than what a lot of people thought of as 
history at the time 

And I had good experiences m writing I was able to do an honors 
thesis take seminars as well as an undergraduate 
What was the honors thesis topic? 

It was about Huey Long I was very interested m the New Deal and was 
focused on Huey Long 
You re smiling as you say that 
I loved doing this work I really did 

Considering the fact that your interest in this of course you re still very 
young It sounds like you re really getting engaged m recent American 
history twentieth century American history beyond the political aspects to 
cultural history And then a lot is starting to happen nationally as well What 
were your I don t want to say thoughts but how were you becoming 
engaged with actual events or politics that were going on at the time 9 Sort of 
a jumble there but 

I did turn out to be one of those students at Stanford who got engaged in 
student government relatively early on I became the president of something 
called the Association of Women Students and through that interacted with 
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other student leaders on the campus but also was able to attend a couple of 
national conferences 
YATES Oh really 

PRAGER I remember most vividly though in that connection being in an argument 
with another female student who was argumg that there was no need for an 
institution like that [focused on women] that the institutions ought to be 
integrated with the rest of Stanford And although I don t This is 
remember before there s any consciousness of there being another period of 
a women s movement or women s rights And Stanford is an institution 
because it always admitted women and always talked with pnde about that 
that there was this notion that there weren t issues there And that was what 
this other woman student was saying 

Intuitively I felt that was wrong although I don t think that I could have 
articulated very much about it I think we were much more in the way of 
accepting the world as it was in that period with respect to what we d now 
call gender issues 

I remember my counselor m high school saying to me Well you know 
if you want to have a career you need to be a teacher or a nurse 
YATES Yes Amazing Yes 

PRAGER And I had this sort of reaction against that because I really didn t want to be 
either one of those things But there was this kind of general acceptance I 
never had a female faculty member m my undergraduate years at Stanford 


YATES Really 
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There were a few They were not in the history department The history 
department did not have a single one There was a fairly famous person m 
the psychology department But we were just not exposed and the operating 
assumption for most people is that women went and got good educations 
Remember this is still what we think of as the fifties the first part of the 
sixties Women were getting these educations so that they could you know 
get married and have children and play this important role in raising their 
children educating their children On one level I think I probably bought into 
that and on another I really didn t 

One of the things to go back to your question about the involvement 
with social life broadly on the campus was that through a law student who 
had been an undergraduate at Yale I got connected to him and to [J Stephen] 
Steve Horn who was then Senator [Thomas H ] Kuchel s legislative 
assistant 

What was the name of the student 9 
His name was Jamie Hunter 
OK Continue Sorry 

His view was he came to Stanford as a law student and Stanford did not 
have a governmental internship program and Yale did and he thought 
Stanford should have one So he was seeking out people that he could work 
with to try to bong this about and I don t even know how he identified me 
He must have asked the Alumni Association for some ideas of who else 
externally and they must have given him Steve Horn s name I don t know 
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how 

How this all connected 

he would have done that because Steve had been an American Political 
Science Association [Congressional] Fellow right after his Ph D 
Yes I was going to say I saw he had left I mean he d finished his Ph D 
at Stanford before you came 

Right He was gone He was in Washington [D C ] as a young guy And 
Kuchel s office was a big office because Kuchel was then minority whip 
under [Everett M ] Dirksen and he had a little office over m the Capitol 
where he stayed all the time and then he had a staff that was orgamzed under 
two mam leaders his high level administrative assistant who was a close 
friend of his named Ewmg Hass and then Steve who was the kind of 
younger edgier person who was working really on the legislative agenda and 
assisting Kuchel in evaluating what positions to take and other things 

So in the span of this one year we somehow put together this program 
with Steve s help finding the placements 
So this is what became the Stanford in Washington [program] 

Stanford in Washington And I was fortunate enough to become one of the 
first group of people to go 
Hold on We re just at this 


[End Tape 1 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 

YATES Let me interrupt for a second because I want to make sure I understand So 
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somehow Jamie Hunter locates you and he s interested in the university 
starting up some kind of a program for students to be able to go to 
Washington as interns learn about the government process Is that a fair kind 
of assumption or evaluation 7 
Yes 

Talk a little bit more about how that developed if there s anything else to 
add 

Well I can remember when Steve Horn was coming out to California he met 
with some of us and there were other students who were active in that 
meeting My recollection is that one of them one of the people who was 
identified I can t remember whether it was through the meeting processes or 
only as one of the original interns was Jim Woolsey I think who later 
became m much more recent years the director of the CIA [Central 
Intelligence Agency] and [Robert] Bob Ronka who became an elected 
official here in L A I don t know if I have lists of who the others were John 
[Stembruner] who s been m and out of government I think and living in the 
D C area I may be able to remember some others if I think hard about it 
So we met and Steve assisted us in finding placements m the House [of 
Representatives] and the Senate and it must be that someone else at Stanford 
must have been giving us ideas too but I don t have clear recollections But 
this is just Jamie selling this idea and people thinking it was a wonderful 
idea and then I can t remember whether it was seven of us or nine of us went 


for that first summer 
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What was the mixture of female male just out of curiosity? 

It was very male 

Were you the only female? 

I think I was the only female and the reason I have this recollection pretty 
vividly is that there were these housing issues there and you know here I 
am I d led in one sense a sheltered life I mean I d been very active m high 
school and I d had a car and I d always been independent and I drove myself 
back and forth to Stanford You know I would drive wherever I wanted to at 
Stanford but still Stanford is a sheltered environment 

And then you go to this big complex city that by this time has a lot of 
urban problems and finding housing was difficult My dad went with me 
And these guys had found a house these Stanford guys had found a house 
and they wanted me to move m with them but times were different That 
would have been the sensible thing to do actually but I think social 
convention was such that that was just not going to be done m that period 
It s so funny because by not so many years later everything gets turned on 
its ear and you have the late sixties which is more what people associate with 
the seventies But tins was the fifties still This is the summer of 1963 
OK That was a question I had 

So I end up living m this women s hotel which is this god awful place and 
not living m this wonderful house that these guys had found 
So all the rest of the other 

All the rest of them are together and I m in this really bleak women s hotel 
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[Laughter] 

I looked at the information on the program which still exists and it sounds 
like they try to place students with alumni for housing Did you realize that 9 
There s also a building now where some of the students live and where they 
have a classroom component 

That s a side note I was just looking up to see how it s set up now So 
anyway you live in a women s hotel 

And I get what I regard as the plum and so Steve obviously Steve picked 
me so I got to work for Steve Horn 

Out of curiosity in general where did the other students end up 9 What types 
of internships did they have 9 

I have this recollection that Ronka was placed with a congressman a member 
of the House but I m not remembering who 
I was just curious if it was mostly 

And it s terrible that I don t remember all this I think that we weren t all on 
Capitol Hill I think some people were m administrative agencies 
That s what I was wondering 

Because this was literally the wintertime we re putting this together for 
something that we re trying to implement a few months later 
Yes So this is 63 winter and then you go summer of 63 
Yes And of course the summer of 63 turns out to be the March on 


Washington an amazing time to be there The civil rights debate and issues 
are raging Later on too I kind of mix up sometimes that summer and what 
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happened a year later—when I went back 

YATES Talk about your impressions or your initial reaction to being there going to 
work for Steve Horn and being in this kind of environment 
PRAGER Well it was just an incredible thing to be able to do to go to Washington 

with its importance and its great architecture to just experience it all We did 
not have a lot of contact with Senator Kuchel as I explained He was over in 
the Capitol and we were m one of the lovely offices in the old Senate Office 
Building We were pretty shoehomed into those offices but that continues to 
this day I think People are on top of one another 

And the work that I was doing was mainly m the way of domg research 
and writing oriented toward the mass of mail that came in So a new issue 
would come about [for example] the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty and the 
senator would need a response to people who are writing to him about that 
So we would develop these letters that were the form responses But I had 
interaction with Steve about this because he would look at the drafts and 
critique them and edit them So I had even in that summer a good learning 
experience in this externship but the primary learning experience was the 
vantage point 

There were also some programs that we had where we would have a 
speaker for the whole group of us and then through a graduate of the law 
school—and I d have to go back and look at the date of the case to see if this 
happened early in that summer or if it was the next year—one of the [U S ] 
Supreme Court clerks whom I knew invited me to come in the final day when 
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they re handing down opinions and one of the opinions that was handed 
down that day was the famous obscemty case where [Justice] Potter Stewart 
says I know it when I see it but this isn t it So that was another one of 
these important histone moments in this incredible chamber So a lot of the 
expenence was just the vantage point of looking at what was going on 

We could go over and listen to the arguments on the floor of the Senate 
so I would do that Senator Kuchel had on his staff someone who had been 
on another person s staff who he would give selected people people that the 
senator wanted to treat especially nicely tours of the Capitol and tins man 
knew everything going into parts that aren t on the public tours I would 
always enjoy doing that you know taking the White House tour during the 
[John F ] Kennedy presidency and those kinds of things when we all knew 
that one of the contributions that had been made was what Mrs [Jacqueline] 
Kennedy had done to restore so much of the White House to the historic 
period and so that was a great thing to do 

The monuments traveling around seemg the monuments at night all of 
those things you know When you live in Washington you have a lot of 
people come and visit you and so you end up taking them around too 
YATES You did say that your father traveled with you when you first went How 
long did he stay with you 9 

PRAGER He didn t stay long Just long enough to get me settled What I m trying to 
remember is whether they I don t think they came back that summer 


They came back 
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When you were there 
When I was there 
How long were you there 7 
For the summer just 
Like two months 9 

Yes I think it was probably two and a half months or so I always loved 
work One of the impacts of growing up on the farm we would beg our 
parents to let us work on the harvest which was the most exciting thing 
They used to only half laugh at how people would think they were violating 
the child labor laws because we just negotiated with them to work as soon as 
we could So I always had this work is rewarding kind of orientation 
What did you love about the harvest 9 

Just the excitement of it you know how intense and important it was It s 
sort of the culmination of what happens so much of the time And in the hop 
harvest it was really important that these be harvested in like a twenty day 
time window was always the goal There was a lot going on because there 
was a big machinery operation associated with that and truck drivers to go 
out to the fields and bring them back We used to when we were really little 
every year going out on the first truck the truck that s going to bring the first 
hops back to the machine was just the biggest deal And I m not a morning 
person so the fact that I could get up and do that I didn t realize I was a 
night person then 
You don t at that age I guess 
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Yes 

You mentioned that m the context of being inDC and lovmg to work 
Yes work Lovmg to work So you know it never seemed like work 
That s the best kind probably 
Yes 

How do you think being there impacted you in terms of what you thought you 
were going to do or what was going to happen to you next if it did? Maybe 
that s something you didn t realize till later 

Well I can remember at some point I don t know if it was that first summer 
or later on thinking how wonderful it would be to be one of these politicians 
but of course a woman couldn t do that There was Margaret Chase Smith 
who was in the Senate after her husband died I think she was the only one at 
that point So again it was this idea of sort of accepting this frame of 
reference If you were going to get married which I thought I would like to 
do then you couldn t possibly do this because the whole world was oriented 
m a different way You would be the one making the accommodations 

The other thing that I would say that was educational about that period is 
that Washington was very much a southern city still and the government 
was staffed by people that in the ranks of the government the secretaries and 
the people who made those offices on Capitol Hill work they were people 
who came from Maryland and Virginia and they were quite southern m their 
attitudes We don t think of them I guess the Virginians we thought 

about as southern So that was an eye opener to a Californian I think 
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I remember the fear m the office in those ranks—because those were the 
people that I had the most to do with day m and day out—of what was going 
to happen on this March on Washington Government offices were closed 
because of fears that there were going to be these Who knows what—this 

parade of horribles But I went to the office because I wanted to be there 
on that histone day 

So there was a kind of growing appreciation of California being different 
on issues of race At least the part that I had grown up in there was a lot 
more coming together across racial difference But still there was racism I 
mean I can remember that But I think we thought the racism really occurred 
m the South 

You just said that you wanted to be m the office on that day So were you in 
the office 7 
I was 

And so what happened 9 

Part of the idea was that you would be there m case there was any need for 
anyone to be there and nothing happened It was incredibly quiet 
They were afraid to be at the office because things might get out of hand 9 
Or they were afraid to be driving in from there or coming on public 
transportation from Maryland and Virginia 
That they might have encounters or 

Yes and then it may be just that it was the idea that it would be difficult 
logistically with all these people marching But the subtext was that there 
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was more fear than that And of course I think few people at the time could 
have realized what an important histone event that was going to be 
So what happened that day 9 I had sort of asked you that You said you came 
in you were there There were a few people there 

We listened on the radio to what was being transmitted I think there was one 
television somewhere m the office There were some of us who came in 
Steve certainly came in and I wasn t gomg to not be there that day 
So did you talk amongst yourselves about it that day when you were there 9 
I don t have any recollections of that I remember it just being very quiet 
because most people weren t m those buildings that day 
I can kind of imagine it Probably very unusual 

Yes I didn t think about this before but I m trying to sort out m my mind 
where the points of interaction relating to civil rights incidents were actually 
occurring and I d have to go back and look winch period the [James] Chaney 
murders are the Viola Liuzzo murder all of those things because part of 
what happened is that we would get inquiries from Californians who had 
relatives usually children who were in one or another place and they were 
concerned about their safety We would have interactions with the Justice 
Department about those and usually not getting much m the way of 
information or help But that must be the next summer 
Later 

I m trying to remember though 

You mentioned not having much contact obviously with Senator Kuchel 
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because there s a lot going on 

He s removed He removed himself from most of the staff m that period 
Because it seems to me when I was reading up a little bit about him that he 
was one of the of course if you can use the word liberal and Republican 
together moderate Republicans 

Absolutely There were liberal Republicans m those days 
And I was under the impression that even in 63 that he was supporting civil 
rights legislation m connection with the Kennedy administration of course 
before he s assassinated Were you aware of any of that at that point 9 
Well we certainly knew I mean he was a liberal Republican He had 
been close to Earl Warren Warren had appointed him to two of the offices 
that he held including the United States Senate He was very progressive and 
he had close ties to the Union Movement He was closely aligned with 
[Jacob K ] Javits from New York m the Senate and a few others There was 
a fairly significant group of them which did go completely away 
But we knew what he stood for He didn t have much personal 
interaction with people other than Ewing Hass and a woman who was older 
who had been in the office who was kind of a different level administrative 
assistant He had his own secretary over with him in this small elegant office 
in the Capitol and the two of them were over there and Steve was back and 
forth a lot so he had interaction with Steve but he wasn t close to Steve in 
the way that he was with those other staff people that I mentioned 

He knew who I was Steve was very generous in making sure of that 
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and getting me on to the Senate floor periodically 
This is during the internship part 9 

I know he took me over there I have more vivid recollections after I came 
back to the staff in June of 1964 Actually I didn t get there until later in that 
summer because my dad had a different serious health problem and I stayed 
m California for a good part of that summer So I think I went in August 
Let me ask you because I want to come back to that the year that you re 
with the staff after you graduated from college But talk about coming back 
to Stanford and finishing up that year what your plans were [your] thoughts 
When I got to the end of that summer of 63 in Kuchel s office Steve let me 
know that I could have a job with them if I wanted to come back and I said 
Oh you know I think I want to go on to school do something different 
And m the middle of the school year I just picked up the telephone and 
called him and said If there s still a job for me I want it 
What changed your mind 9 

I think being unsure about what my other options really were and my love of 
wanting to be engaged in the government and thinking that going on to school 
didn t really seem that appealing right then and by that time Otis Pease had 
been pretty candid with me about a career m history saying there aren t 
women who get hired 

And at that point I had a few friends who were going to go to law school 
one female friend who got into the Harvard Law School when they still had 
the quota Her name is Jean Eberhart Dubovsky She was Jean Eberhart 
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there She became the attorney general of Colorado But as a sign of how 
bizarre m retrospect these times were she fashioned this elaborate rationale 
for why she was going to law school and I think she believed it at the time 
but it s clear in retrospect that it was a rationale to communicate to everyone 
that she wasn t competing with all the guys who were there and it was that 
she was mterested in art and she was going to have a career domg legal work 
for an art museum But here she is you know she ends up working for 
[Walter F ] Mondale on Capitol Hill and gomg back to Colorado and 
becoming the attorney general of the state [Laughter] It s just 
Amazing 

And in those days it was harder to get into the Harvard Law School if you 
were female than it was if you were male because they still had this quota on 
the number of women but things were beginning to shift So it was this 
sense of What else am I going to do 7 but it was also the pull of how 
exciting it had been to be there [on Capitol Hill] and to just think of that as an 
opportunity and I think ironically thinking that a higher education academic 
life would not be open from these observations people were giving and 
knowing that I didn t want to be a high school teacher 
Which was basically if you re talking about teaching that was your only 
option 7 

That was the social framework of the time And unlike a lot of my 
contemporaries I had not formed a relationship that was going to end m a 
marriage at that point and so I was really completely free to do whatever I 
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wanted So going back to Washington was what I wanted to do 
We re getting towards two fifteen Sorry I m kind of bouncing around 
No that s fine 

We could wrap up at this point What was your understanding of what you 
were going to be doing You were going to graduate from college and then 
go back to D C to Kuchel s office So what was the position going to be? 
That I would do whatever Steve wanted me to do m the way of research So I 
think it was actually called like a research assistant 

Yes I think that s what you had down m your vitae but I didn t know if that 

But that really meant all of this It was a combination of looking at these 

legislative proposals m light of what Kuchel s positions were and then 
articulating them So it was a lot of writing It was good experience But it 
was writing that was oriented toward constituents And then I would also 
meet with people who were coming from California to see him Sometimes 
on particular issues if Steve couldn t do it which has got to have been 
unbelievably insulting that this twenty two year old was the one who was 
meeting with them I cringe now 

But Capitol Hill still works that way Because the pay levels are good 
only for a very few positions m each office the rest of the people are just 
these bright people who are getting experience and loving bemg there and 
having the vantage point 
Let me ask one question 
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There was one woman who worked for Javits on the professional staff I 
remember her vividly And there was an older woman who worked I think 
for [Leverett] Saltonstall who was his legislative assistant So there were 
some women who 
Who were higher up 7 

who were higher up in the staff and they were It was an eye opener 
just to see them 

I was curious from what you said about this sort of I don t know how 
you explain it but you re aware that you don t want to do the things that are 
typically oriented for women but at the same time 
I m still buying into this big framework 

Well there s an assumption there because that s what you re m I m not 
explaining that very well I guess what I m trying to get at is I was curious 
it sounds like you have really good interactions with some faculty members 
People are encouraging you to do things but I m wondering how you felt 
even in the classroom if you were treated differently from your male 
counterparts—the other students Were you aware of any differences of how 
you were treated as a student or even as a staff person or at an internship 
point 7 

No and I really think there weren t differences at least with respect to the 
faculty that I had connected with Pease wrote Potter a letter Pease was 
somewhere else He wrote Potter a letter because he was on leave or 
something to ask Potter if he would take me mto the honors program I think 
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and work with me until Pease got back So obviously they didn t have a hang 
up about this either one of them 

It didn t sound like it but then of course you have them telling you the 
reality of there aren t that many women faculty for example when you get 
hired to be permanent faculty members 

Yes I think these were people who thought it should be different And the 
other classes that I took m the department they tended to be really big lecture 
classes and then there was one new faculty member Barton Bernstein and a 
visitor Martin [M ] Shapiro who were kind of down on Stanford students so 
I don t think that was a gender related thing And their view about Stanford 
students was that Stanford students wanted everything they wanted to be 
student leaders and be taken seriously as academics and everything And 
you know yeah that is what we wanted and that wasn t their view of 
wherever they had come from 
In terms of on Capitol Hill 
Maybe it s more appropriate for when you re there 

There I think you know we were all seen correctly as kind of transient help 
I mean even those of us who were in jobs I think that the older people who 
were the secretaries and the administrative assistants they had been there 
long enough to know that people like us came and went and so we weren t 
threatening in any way 

Yes so it didn t really matter if you were male or female it was just part of 
the ongoing ever changing population of help 
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PRAGER Later I think I picked up more on that issue m Sacramento There were some 
people who clearly had issues 
YATES That s a polite way of putting it [Laughter] 

PRAGER Yes 

YATES OK Well if that s OK why don t we wrap up and then we can pick up and 
talk more about your time with Senator Kuchel if there s more to add about 
that 

PRAGER OK 
[End Tape 1 Side B] 
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[Session 2 April 5 2004] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side A] 

YATES Good morning I m just checking my watch to make sure OK Let s get 
started So what we were going to do is pick up with your going to Senator 
Kuchel s office as a research assistant Is that the right title 7 
PRAGER Yes I think we made up a title I m not sure that there was that kind of 

position then but that s sort of what we called me I don t know if you went 
back to the records in the Capitol what you would find 
YATES Yes what you d be called 
PRAGER Yes 

YATES So basically you had talked about the internship and then coming back for 
your last year at Stanford and trying to decide what you were going to do 
when you graduated and what your options were realistically and that Steve 
Horn had mentioned your coming back to Senator Kuchel s office 
PRAGER Yes he had made clear that if I wanted to come back I would have a job with 
him And so sometime m the winter and I don t remember exactly when I 
just picked up the phone one day and called him and said If there s still a 
job there for me I d like to come 
YATES Now when did you officially go 7 
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It was in August or September My father ended up with a serious illness that 
wasn t diagnosed for a long time and it turned out that he had something that 
was akin to something called San Joaquin Valley fever which was being 
treated by a doctor in the foothills m a place called Spnngville east of 
Porterville So I went down there with my mother and he had this very long 
senes of treatments because this was very well advanced which had to be 
administered intravenously It saved his life but she continued on down 
there even after I went to Washington I said you know after spending the 
summer there I felt like I had to kind of begin to move on so I did and by 
that time he was doing somewhat better 

So that was basically once you left college it sounds like you went home and 
were there helping out 

Well it was more just that they were having to live away from home We 

actually lived at the summer place of someone who was my Stanford 

roommate and they were very kind and 

While he was having these treatments 

And we would drive to this hospital every day 

So you go to Washington m August or September 

Yes 

So describe what the environment was like at that point in terms of Senator 
Kuchel s office We were just talking off tape a little bit about the fact that 
there was an election going on or there was going to be one in November 
and George [L ] Murphy was coming in But what was your sense when you 
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got there in August or September 7 

PRAGER I m not sure that I have very clear recollections that relate separately to that 
year I spent there and the summer of 1963 which was really only a matter of 
months before that So in my mind those times mush together I think one of 
the things that was happening m that fall period is that Robert Kennedy was 
running against Senator [Kenneth B ] Keating from New York who was a 
moderate Republican and there was certainly a concern about that and 
tension over that I may be mixing up my times but I think it must have been 
fall 

And then of course the Kennedy staff took over and I remember one 
day one of them saying to me You all m Kuchel s office are never going to 
forgive us for defeating Keating are you 7 [Laughter] 

YATES And were they right 7 

PRAGER Well I think in some senses they were But I was thinking before this 

conversation today of which members of the Congress Kuchel may have been 
the most closely aligned Obviously he had a very special relationship with 
Dirksen I don t think he would have been made minority whip if Dirksen 
hadn t felt very positively and warmly about him But because their offices 
were over m the Capitol Building itself near the chambers I didn t have as 
much of an insight into that as I did the interactions with some of the others 
where there was more interaction at the staff level 

I think that the other member that comes the most vividly to mind and 


his staff was Jacob Javits from New York who was like Kuchel a liberal 
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Republican and there were such things m those days Then I think of 
Saltonstall 

Yes that was that group I think you mentioned just m passmg last time 
I m trying to think of if anyone else was really prominent m my mind in that 
group Dirksen himself was not a liberal Republican he was very much a 
moderate I think 

But still a moderate versus a conservative 

Moderate versus very conservative And there really was not I think one 
of the big differences between today and that time and this theme will be 
played out in my comments about the California legislature as well but there 
was much more of a spirit of people working together on issues and these 
Republicans were much more concerned about discrimination and about 
social welfare issues more broadly than I think we would think of today 
It wasn t just a Democratic issue 

The composition of the party was very different and of course the most 
conservative people on issues of race were the southern Democrats who were 
still a very big bloc in the Umted States Senate I can remember the lobbying 
against the Civil Rights Act of 1965 and I think of people like [James O ] 
Eastland and some of the filibustering that was occurring centenng around 
that as well So that s one of the things that really created divisions that were 
not party divisions m that time So there was a kind of ease of dealing with 
people m other parties I think who were more closely aligned although 
agam I didn t have a vantage point where I would see Kuchel interacting 
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with other members 

But this is what you were picking up that was going on 9 
Part of the atmosphere there yes 

Well talk at the staff level You came in You d mentioned before that as 
you remembered during that summer of 63 you were doing a lot of 
responding to constituents Is that what you were involved m 9 
Yes 

So now when you come in the second time what were you doing 9 
That really continues because California was such a big state and we had 
these volumes of mail The other issues that I think of at that time I mean 
there was the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 This is 
really before the [Lyndon B ] Johnson presidency begins to be dominated by 
Vietnam so you see his efforts to focus on domestic needs 

There was also I believe m the summer of 1963 the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty which was a landmark event and I can remember going to some of 
the hearings I think on that and watching Senator [James W ] Fulbnght in 
those 

So that the mood was one of addressing problems and trying to make the 
world better I think and of course then the civil rights struggle as a thing 
that was running through this And I do remember—and I think this related 
to both periods—there were constituents who had concerns about relatives 
usually children who were engaged m the civil rights movement in the 
South and their safety This may have been more in the summer of 63 I 
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may be rmsremembenng this but I can remember we did have some 
frustrations with the lack of responsiveness in the Justice Department on 
these issues And I think in retrospect havmg looked at the period I mean 
you appreciate that the Justice Department was navigating a number of 
difficult issues m the South and that a lot of that hadn t been sorted out yet 
So now that s more of why they may have been slower m responding'? 

It could have been It could have been that they were also needing to have 
the southern Democrats with them on other issues So I think it may have 
been much easier for Johnson to work in that territory than it was the 
Kennedy administration So that would be the most prominent difference 
between the two periods is that 
Between Kennedy and Johnson 1 ? 

Yes Is that in the summer when I was there Kennedy was the president 
He was assassinated m the immediate following fall and by the time I m 
back it s the Johnson presidency 

I don t know if this is a fair question to ask but just flunking about the fact of 
John F Kennedy s assassination did you notice anything about that or the 
impact of that m terms of the atmosphere at the Capitol 1 ? You re there before 
he s assassinated and you come back afterward 

No The memories that I have of assassination in that period the most vivid 
ones are later on I spend time m Washington DC again after working in 
the California legislature for a year and that was the penod when Robert 
Kennedy was assassinated So those are my most vivid recollections of 
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Washington and the phenomenon of these then three assassinations which 

have occurred Martin Luther King [Jr ] and the two ICennedys 

Why don t you just explam what you re thinking while we re [on the topic] 

I think that before President Kennedy was assassinated there was such a 
feeling of optimism and people working to address problems not that people 
thought that the Kennedy presidency was perfect from the Capitol Hill 
standpoint I mean quite the contrary I ve already described these feelings 
about Robert Kennedy coming in and knocking out a member of the body 
who was perceived to be a good contributor particularly to the more 
progressive side of the Republican Party 

I think that was off tape when we were talking about what we were going to 
cover today So you d talked about the Kennedy Keating race and the fact 
that Keating lost the election 

Yes And I think that that was one of the things that was very distressing to 
the group of liberal and moderate Republicans to see the Kennedy family 
remove from the Senate one of the people who was contributing m that way 
I think it was seen as further evidence of considerable ambition and not 
paying a lot of attention to what gets damaged in the process 

But one of the staff of Senator Robert Kennedy said to me one day over 
a cup of coffee something like You all aren t going to forgive us for having 
defeated Keating are you 9 or Are you ever going to forgive us for having 
defeated Keating 9 I think I said Probably not But that was I mean 


it was something we were all sensitive to 
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So now let me try and get back to your basic question about what the 
climate of these assassinations was doing One of the things that did exist on 
Capitol Hill and I can remember when John F Kennedy s assassination 
occurred I was in my senior year at Stanford and people were My peers 
were devastated and people didn t know very much about Johnson I can 
remember people asking me about lum 
Because you d been in D C 7 

Because I d been in D C And I can remember saying that this was someone 
who clearly understood relationships with the Congress and who I thought 
would be very effective And in fact that came to pass because he was able 
to take a number of the elements m the Kennedy agenda and drive them 
forward and I think the War on Poverty was something of course that he 
developed much more on his own initiative and that that was coming out of 
his own background and his sense of the need to try to enhance equality in 
America and I think he understood that you couldn t do that if you didn t 
attack poverty But that came later after I was back there 
What about though with Robert Kennedy s assassination 7 What did you 
notice in terms of the atmosphere or the feelings around Capitol Hill 7 
I think there was a feeling of numbness on the part of a lot of people There 
was certainly less optimism about bringing about change I think on the part 
of younger people perhaps although these were I think the first 
assassinations I mean political assassinations that people significantly older 
could remember I mean you have to go I guess all the way back to 
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[President William] McKinley before Nineteen hundreds So there 
weren t many people around who had recollections of that m the early sixties 
There were some but So there was a whole generational thing going on 
that really went to threatening our Democratic values I think 

YATES Well to get back to this penod when you go back after finishing at Stanford 
and m tying into what you were saying about Robert Kennedy defeating 
Keatmg and then you had George Murphy coming in defeatmg Pierre 
Salinger So that s in the fall of 64 And of course he represents a different 
I don t know if I want to say element of the Republican Party but not the 
liberal or moderate [factions] So what was going on in terms of the 
responses from Kuchel s office or from the [office] that you were working 
in? 

PRAGER Well I certainly think on the staff side I mean there were two things One 
was this general feeling that this person wasn t particularly qualified to be a 
strong contributor in the Senate I don t have specific recollections of 
interactions with Clair Engle either though—the Democrat who held the 
office for a longer penod of time poor to that time I had always had the 
sense that Kuchel was the mover the player in the Congress and m that sense 
he was the Californian that peers looked to more to get things done Perhaps 
that was unfair because I don t have any recollections of Engle at all and I 
now realize that that s probably because he was ill But I wasn t really very 
focused on that 


The other feature of this is that it was evident that the more conservative 
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elements of the Republican Party were gaming ground in the state and 
Kuchel had been publicly at odds with the John Birch Society a very 
conservative element of the society and as I recall there were sort of mutual 
attacks Kuchel attacking the John Birch Society which I believe he did in a 
significant speech before I arrived although again my memory about this 
may not be accurate And they attacking him I think that one of the things 
that in retrospect and some might say even at the time Senator Kuchel did 
not spend very much time in California in part because of the leadership role 
m part because this was a person who had received some of his most 
important roles through Governor Warren s appointments of him to important 
office had not really had to earn those statewide offices by gomg through a 
tough election to get there 

I think one of the things that wasn t done as well during his time in 
Washington was worrying about that issue It s possible that it came out of a 
kind of earlier time where if someone was m the Senate and doing a good job 
for their state there was a kind of bipartisan spirit that kept them there He 
was very focused on his role in Washington and I think he did a very good 
job 

In the one specific interaction that I had with him over a piece of 
legislation there was a time when Steve for some reason could not be on the 
floor with him and I was working from some documents that had been 
developed m some other member s office and I can remember him later on 
feeling like he shouldn t have voted in a particular way that his 
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understanding of it wasn t where it needed to be and that we were working 
too much from these other recommendations And that told me that this was 
a person who really did care about the underlying policies that were involved 
and was deeply engaged in doing the right thing and he was doing that from 
a particular framework and mindset himself about things like relationships 
with labor unions and the need to address problems of the society more 
broadly 

I don t think he was a person who was only wrapped up in the trappings 
of office I did not see him m that way at all He certainly saw a lot of 
Californians m and out of his office They tended to see him over in the 
minority wlup s office where he had his personal secretary with him over 
there and they were the only two staff members located over there 

The other thing I should say about this period is that there wasn t a lot of 
professional staff m his office I mean there was if you compared it to a 
person like Jacob Javits from New York who was another big state person as 
I recall the staff members were assigned based on how big your state was so 
that you could do this constituent service role There there was more than 
one person as I recall working on the legislative side who had more training 
m the legislative side of the office 

Kuchel s office was divided into a staff under the administrative 
assistant Ewing Hass who was an old time friend of the senator s and then 
Steve Horn this young whippersnapper type who had been hired fresh out of 


his Ph D followed by a congressional fellowship where I believe he was in 
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the Labor Department Steve was a Californian I think then all of the other 
staff were really what m those days we would have called secretarial staff 
with the exception of a man who treated constituents well by giving them 
tours very special tours of the Capitol 

I remember you mentioning that you took advantage of that I think you said 
Yes Extraordinary ones where he would get you into spaces that today are 
open again but in those days they weren t They were just these dusty rooms 
that hadn t been restored 

But anyway it was very much a kind of answer the mail and treat people 
well who are coming m from the outside 

Well considering this atmosphere—it sounds like a bipartisanship which is 
also reflected m the California legislature at the time—how much did you as 
a staff person interact with other staff people whether they were from a 
Democratic office or a Republican office? I mean did that matter? 

I think it did matter I mean most of that level of interaction if it had much 
to do with substance was being done by Steve and not by this person who 
had just graduated from college But I did have interaction with them I had 
interaction with the two relatively young men who were George Muiphy s 
key people and I had interaction with some of Senator Kennedy s staff I 
had a little bit of interaction with some of Javits staff and I had interaction 
with a very impressive member of Senator Roman [L ] Hruska staff Bob 
Kutack a young lawyer Those are the ones that I remember and an older 
woman on Saltonstall s staff Javits had a young woman who was a lawyer 
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as I recall too So there were a few women m these senior staff positions 
not many 

But I think some of that was shaped again by the fact that Kuchel s 
focal point was the Capitol and the Capitol Office and so you really had to 

And his role as minority whip 

And his role as minority whip You really had to kind of be over there to be 
involved in that So there wasn t as much of that as there might have been 
with a senator who was m and out of the office himself all the time and 
having his interactions occur in the office because then you re more apt to be 
brought into them 

Now give me the timmg on this You go to D C again m August or 
September of 64 and then at what point do you leave Kuchel s as a staff 
person? 

About a year later to start graduate school m the history department at 
Stanford I started on the road to a Ph D at that point Steve was very 
encouraging of that I think it was pretty clear to me at the time that if you 
did not go on to school you were unlikely to have the kind of interesting jobs 
that Even just looking around Capitol Hill most of those key staff people 
didn t stop with their undergraduate education Some of them did but a lot 
of them had law degrees Steve had a Ph D He was more unusual 

And I think it was also clear that it was unlikely that At that time I 


think my mindset was that a woman could not be an elected official The 
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ones who were were people who had tended to step into a role that their 
deceased husbands had had Margaret Chase Smith in the Senate and a few 
people in the House 

YATES So it didn t really occur to you to 

PRAGER It just wasn t in our frame of reference that a woman could go out and run for 
office so I was thinking about you know what kind of life would I have So 
the going back to school part winch had been something that was in my mind 
all along and frankly while it was fun and mteresting to be in Washington 
D C I didn t feel that it was a viable long term alternative in the kind of staff 
role that I had 

YATES So you go back to Stanford 

PRAGER I go back to Stanford 

YATES The fall of 65 then? 

PRAGER Yes 

YATES And start a Ph D program m history you said right? 

PRAGER Yes 

YATES So what happens between then and when you go You end up gomg to the 
California legislature in the fall of 66 about Is my timing OK? 

PRAGER Yes Yes 

YATES So what happens you start the program? 

PRAGER I do and I had good experiences and good faculty m the program and it was 


in that period I had the privilege of being a student of David Potter s who 
had come from the American Studies Program at Yale And Otis Pease who 
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had been my mentor as an undergraduate recommended me to Potter 

And through some friendships I had in the law school I was able to take 
Gerald Gunther s Constitutional Law class That s an interesting story 
because Gunther met me talked to me He had recently come to Stanford in 
about 1960 so not too many years before as part of a big raid that Stanford 
had done on Columbia [Umversity] It was such a big deal that it was in Time 
magazine at the time I can remember reading Tune magazine in 1960 about 
these faculty that Stanford Law School had lured 

So he was more used to having graduate students m his courses and so 
he said to me You can take my Constitutional Law class as long as it s OK 
with your adviser m the history department And Pease of course was 
supportive of that and Gunther said And what will happen is when I turn m 
your grade it will be too late for anyone to do anything about this So it was 
a kind of complete end run on the system 

So people have teased me Julian [N ] Eule of the UCLA [Umversity of 
California Los Angeles] law faculty many years later when I was reminding 
Gerry [Gunther] of that story in Julian s presence Julian just quipped that he 
said Oh this is where you learned your theory of administration 
[Laughter] 

YATES So you re not supposed to be taking law classes because you re not officially 
enrolled in the law school 7 

PRAGER Well I don t know It was probably that the law school didn t want to do 


this but Gunther wanted to do it so he did Then he arranged for me to take 
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in the next semester—the law school is on the semester system and the rest 
of the place is on the quarter system—to take a course from a visiting faculty 
member from Michigan Gerald Israel who was teaching a seminar about the 
First Amendment So I had these two incredible constitutional law 
expenences at the Stanford Law School 

And it really confirmed for me that I wanted to go to law school which 
was something I had deep down wanted to do but all of my peers and 
everyone else was saying except my father saying a woman shouldn t go to 
law school Most often it was articulated a woman shouldn t take up a man s 
place m law school and this was from peers as well as others although one 
of my closest friends from undergraduate had gone on to the Harvard Law 
School direct from Stanford 

I think you mentioned her She became the attorney general of Colorado is 
that the person? 

Yes she did 

So you had one person that you knew a female 

There was another woman whom I didn t know well from my class who had 
gone on to law school that I was aware of and one I didn t know at all but I 
knew of her who had gone to Stanford Law School So it was beginning to 
happen There were a few people 

At what juncture do you decide that that s what you re going to do versus 
finishing the Ph D program? 

Sol really decide at that point very late m the year and I go and talk to the 
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then chair of the Admissions Committee [Charles J ] Charlie Meyers one of 
those Columbia raid people who later became the dean of the Stanford Law 
School And this was a period where the Vietnam War was beginning to 
keep people in school because if you were in school you weren t drafted 
What was happening that year is that there wasn t any movement out of the 
class so I didn t get m which is another very fortuitous thing m my own 
career path because had I gone to law school then I would have still been in 
the old era where there were very few women and I think the opportunities 
that I had later were shaped by the fact that I waited enough later that there 
were many more women 
About a year year and a half 7 

It turns out to be a couple of years [Four years after the undergraduate 
degree ] 

And enough change 

And enough change And the change occurs in part in very significant part 
because men were being drafted out of graduate school And the person who 
was admitting here at UCLA told me has told me and many others that he 
was admitting every qualified woman he could find that year because he had 
this vision that the classrooms were going to be empty by mid year as people 
would be shipped to Vietnam So he found 33 of us in an entering class of 
333 So that was very different than being m a setting where there were two 
to five at the Stanford Law School which was a smaller law school 


So at that point I have to figure out what to do My family lives in 
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Sacramento County and I go back there and I start pounding the pavements 
m the legislature This is before the gubernatorial election where Ronald 
[W ] Reagan is elected 

You just assume that that s what you wanted to do to try to work in the 
legislature? 

Yes 

That was your plan? 

Havmg had the Washington expenence you know that would be a good 
thing to do and then I would apply to law school again In that expenence 
there was mterest in me because of the Washington expenence and the 
people I remember talking to were [Robert T ] Monagan and [John G ] 
Veneman I think I must have gotten these names from Steve Horn 
probably 

Yes I was going to ask because 

But I don t have a clear recollection of that 

When you said pounding the pavement so that you did have 

Thecomdors really 

But I mean you had a couple of people you identified probably through Steve 
Horn? 

Yes And I think I talked to others as well I think Monagan may have sent 
me to talk to [Albert J j A1 Lipson who was the chief staff person on the 
Republican side m the Republican research operation 
Now who did you meet with first do you remember Monagan or Veneman? 
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It doesn t matter necessarily 

PRAGER I don t remember I think it was very close m time to one another and what 
Veneman told me later is that they went home and talked about it I think 
they were roommates at the time because neither of them You know 

they lived pretty close to their districts but not close enough to be easily 
driving back and forth every day and so they had this apartment and they 
would go back home on the weekends every weekend Mr Veneman 
certainly had younger children at that pomt I don t know about Monagan 
They talked about which one of them would hire me and they somehow 
decided that Veneman would hire me 

As I recall they also were waiting to see what happened in the election 
So they hired me right after the election occurred and I m not bringing into 
sharp focus what they had in mind about that But one of the outgrowths of 
that election is it s then that [Jesse M ] Unruh decides to name a bunch of 
liberal and moderate Republicans to committee chair roles and he does this 
and everyone understands it to make sure that he had this broad base of 
support that these were people that he could count on 

But I also think that Unruh was a person who cared very passionately 
about driving an agenda forward He cared about his power but his power 
was something that he used to get things done and I think that was very 
different in what subsequently evolved where you had people who were 
often equally as bright as Unruh but they didn t have the same passion on the 


issues 
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You re talking about it m the role of the speaker 9 
Yes in the role of speaker or in other powerful roles I mean one of the 
things that I think attracted Unruh to some of the people that he appointed is 
that And I m thinking about people like [William T ] Bagley and 
Veneman and a more moderate person like [Eugene A ] Gene Chappie whom 
he put in the chair of the Social Welfare Committee that these were people 
who weren t just members of the legislature to be ornamental figures and to 
consolidate their power They had agendas that they were pursuing that I 
think they felt would make the world better So one of the phenomena of the 
time that s quite different m this longer era that we ve been through is you 
had a number of these Republicans concerned about social welfare issues 
The other thing that Unruh had done and of course to me coming in as 
a young person I had no idea how new this was but he had built these 
professional committee staffs with very talented people One of the things 
that Mr Veneman always said about his expenence m chairing Rev[enue] 
and Tax[ation Committee] was that he learned so much from working with 
the committee consultant [David] Dave Doerr and from watching how Dave 
used lobbyists He would watch this parade of the lobbyists come into 
David s office and he would pick their brains about everything and he 
would get it from every perspective So he used that to advance his own 
learning And John Veneman always talked about what a learning experience 
it was for him to watch that and to see how you could use that to build your 


knowledge base 
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Talking about the professional staff I d mentioned to you about the fact that 
Proposition 1A 1 passed that fall Unruh and I guess [James R ] Mills and also 
Monagan were supportive of the full time legislature and part of that was 
building up a professional staff You just mentioned about Unruh and the 
importance of staff and I was wondenng when you came in if you had any 
sense of the staff that were there Were people being hired*? Were a lot of the 
staff new like you 9 Or did you have any sense of that at all when you came 
on 9 

Well I certainly had the sense I mean Unruh had brought two women 
from the Eagleton Institute of Politics program [at Rutgers University] young 
women who were my contemporaries 
Now this is Sherry 

Sherry Bebitch She was Sherry Bebitch then Sherry Bebitch Jeffe 
And Valerie Bradley 9 
And Valerie Bradley 
OK 

Then as I recall A1 Lipson who worked directly for Monagan because 
Monagan was the minority leader hired a woman who I think was from 
Sacramento as well named Karen Pederson So there were the four of us in 
the [California State] Assembly who were female and we were we think the 
first group of women who were not in a secretarial role who were based in 


1 Proposition 1A (November 1966) constitutional revision 
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the Capitol A number of members had women in their district offices who 
were playing a role that was certainly a broader role than the secretarial role 
YATES Hold on a second Let me turn this over 
[End Tape 2 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 2 SideB] 

YATES So it sounds like all of you were pretty new then 

PRAGER We were We were all brand new I mean we arrived within just a few 

months of one another and I don t even remember I mean maybe we all 
arrived around the same time I think Karen might have come a little later 
but maybe that s wrong I was the one who was I believe that Val and 
Sherry were both on the research staff the central staff I was the only one 
who was hired as a member s administrative assistant And the reason I 
focus on this is that at that time a very young but older than I was I thought 
Warren Olney was working for one of the San Francisco stations television 
stations and he did an interview of me on the theory that I was the first 
female administrative assistant in the assembly 

I don t know as much about what the situation was m the [California 
State] Senate We did not interact much at all with the senate members 
And of course there was a lot of stability in both houses then but in the 
assembly I now realize looking back I knew that some people were brand 
new members like [Peter B ] Pete Wilson [Anthony C ] Tony Beilenson 
These were people who were just elected And Yvonne Brathwaite now 


Yvonne Brathwaite Burke 
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Now m that election though remember m 1966 a lot of those people like 
Beilenson went over to the senate So there were new members m this I 
mean there was 
In the assembly 

Yes because of the reapportionment 

So it was the impact I guess of reapportionment was one of the big things 
A lot happened in that particular election cycle 

So there were a lot of new members I wasn t always tuned into who they 
were Some of them I knew were and as I look back I realize more of them 
were Mr Veneman s group was also relatively fresh in the assembly They 
hadn t been there a long time 

Yes because I m wondering I m sure somebody s done a study or could do a 
study of the percentages of new staff people that were hired as a result of the 
passage of 1A and it may take time to build up over that next year or so But 
when I was reading some information about it it was saying that in terms of 
structure that this allowed for an administrative staff assistant—a full time 
person—which would be the role you played a secretary district office and 
then increased committee staff by providing at least one professional 
consultant to all committees So that was supposed to be one of the results of 
this of Prop 1A and that sounds like it fits with what you saw 
And we had a big office What I didn t appreciate is that I thought that that 
committee staff in Rev and Tax was a pre existing staff Dave [Doerr] was I 
think—Dave was not a brand new staff person So it s perhaps the case that 
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because of the importance of that committee he had been there in a staff role 
before or that there was a way that the speaker s office staffed tins But as I 
recall he had a younger person also working as a second committee staff 
person in that 
Veneman did or Doerr 7 

Doerr did Then we had the committee secretary and Mr Veneman s 
secretary and me Today that doesn t look like a big staff but that was a big 
staff then and so we had more of a division of responsibility And we had a 
very bright woman m the district office who happened to be his sister m law 
who was his district person And she handled you know all the constituent 
problems things from that end So we didn t have as much of that as I recall 
getting m Washington 

It sounds like that s what you focused on in D C 

That and the drafting of the sort of policy positions on all of these things that 
were the hot issues 

OK so you talked about your initial hiring and your understanding that 
Monagan and Veneman amongst themselves decided who was going to hire 
you So once it becomes clear that Veneman s going to hire you what 
happens in terms of meeting with him and discussing exactly what your role 
is gomg to be 9 

Well it s just kind of like you know Come to work and we 11 figure this 
out [Laughter] 

Yes I m trying to make this so organized 
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That s my recollection of it Of course he said that Dave would do all of the 
tax related stuff and I would do whatever else was coming up because 
Veneman was interested m social welfare issues and that included the Medi 
Cal program where I think there were already beginning to be concerns about 
cost and provider charges 

So the things that I also remember about this penod was the sort of spirit 
in the group of whatever word you want to use progressive Republicans and 
the way tney enjoyed one another and worked together 
So what did you observe exactly 9 

That they were very close they were having a lot of fun Bagley and 
Veneman in particular were extremely close I hope that someone in this 
project will do a more in depth interview with Bill Bagley who is one of the 
brightest most talented people I ve ever worked with and he has this act 
that s designed to disguise that in many respects But he was the chair of 
Judiciary [Committee] 

There are several others Monagan of course we mentioned 
Chappie had Social Welfare [Committee] and he had working for him an 
extraordinary consultant named [Thomas] Tom Joe a Korean American who 
was blind He had this incredibly retentive memory so he could just do so 
much and he was fearless in terms of getting around So one of the jokes 
was that he would have on himself was how he was always falling and 
banging himself up But he knew the field enormously well 
You re looking at a 
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I m looking at some of the I ve always kept my little book on this 
There s a little picturebook 1 of the members and I just want to make sure I m 
not leaving out anyone 

I think the other thing that I would say is that there was a lot of 
interaction with Democrats as well If you look at Well Gordon [W ] 
Duffy was another Republican who chaired the Public Health Committee and 
he was one of those that Sorry to digress here back to where we were 
He was one of those that they were interacting with and obviously one of 
those that Unruh had identified 

Frank Lanterman was the chair of Ways and Means [Committee] 

Carlos [J ] Moorhead chaired Natural Resources Planning and Public Works 
[Committee] And many of these people I mean like Moorhead was just 
elected m 66 

So the fact that they had chair positions like being chair of course now 
Now with term limits we wouldn t think of that as being so unusual but it 
was much more unusual then and it may well have been that there was this 
phenomenon of a lot of turnover because of reapportionment and people 
moving up 

How did you Let me see how I would phrase this What was John 
Veneman s interaction with Unruh for example 9 He s chair of Rev and Tax 
at that point when you come in What did you observe m terms of him 


1 Ms Prager is refemng to a 1966 handbook for the California legislature 
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interacting with the speaker 9 

PRAGER I think they had a very easy relationship I mean there was always a lot of 
joking and the Republicans always talked about the night that Unruh locked 
them up 1 and m some sense you have this atmosphere of these boys who 
were away from home and in Sacramento and there was a lot of hard drinking 
and going out at night They got to know one another very well 
YATES And was that still the atmosphere when you got there 9 
PRAGER Oh yes very much so Most people many people their families were m their 
districts They were going back and forth Some of that was probably 
something else that I didn t appreciate at the time I mean when you come 
into a situation that s as well developed as that was with these committee 
staffs and everything you don t think about it being new You think that it s 
always been there and that s the way I felt about the full time legislature 
too Although people talked about how Jesse Unruh had brought about a 
senes of reforms and one of them was the full time legislature they also 
talked about how he exercised Ins power I mean so they were While 
they had good and easy working relationships with him they also knew that 
Unruh was someone who would use that power to bung people into line 

But I think that in reality they also felt that their perspectives were much 
more m line with Unruh s than they were with the newly elected governor 
[Ronald Reagan] who had for example in his campaign made anti tax 

1 Republicans refused to vote on the state budget after Unruh refused to show 
them the education budget On July 30 1963 Unruh ordered that Republicans be locked 
up in the assembly chamber until they voted 
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increase statements I think one of them was that his feet were m concrete on 
the issue of no new taxes and the other was that people would have to hold 
him down and brand him with a branding iron to get new taxes At one point 
I remember these guys got this branding iron made and presented it to the 
governor [Laughter] 

So there was a lot of playfulness in all this and there was a lot of the 
sense that the legislature knew more about what was needed for the state than 
this inexperienced governor So there were attempts to educate him to work 
with his staff [William P ] Bill Clark was as I recall one of his key staff 
people He was from Ventura County I think that s perhaps the only one 
that I really got to know 

But there was it sounds like then a real effort on the part of not just 
Republicans Is it mostly the Republicans m the legislature trying to work 
with the governor on these things' 7 

It was more the legislature m general and the interaction with the governor 
and I think a strategizmg about how they were going to put the governor in a 
position where he would have to agree I think there was a lot of that going 
on 

Now we were talking about what you were observing in D C m terms of this 
more conservative element you mentioned the John Birch Society and of 
course that is gaming a lot of momentum also in California and you do have 
some legislators who are representing that more conservative element I was 
looking at the names again and some of them may have been m the senate 
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actually But what were you getting a sense of in terms of the Republicans 
amongst themselves as a cohesive group or were you seeing any divisions 
amongst them*? Agam not a very eloquently phrased question but you know 
what I m saying? 

It s really an interesting question to me because I had the sense that of the 
people that I knew the best which were really m terms of the members that I 
had the most interaction with were Veneman and Bagley they were not very 
concerned about that What was then perceived as more of the fringe and 
I m flipping through the list of members with the 
You have the Orange County contingent John [V ] Briggs and then of 
course on the senate side John [G ] Schmitz 

Yes Those were I mean they were really seen as more of a fringe 
element They were not 

Do you have H L Richardson 9 Of course he s m the senate at that point 
And [Peter F ] Pete Schabarum at that point wasn t 

But Schabarum I think I don t think he was seen as a Remember he 
was new He was elected in 66 They didn t know him well But I didn t 
get the feeling that they were classifying him along with Schmitz Schmitz is 
the name that I think was the most 

Right from that period equate with that more conservative element 
Yes I think as I think about some of the people that they were interacting 
with I mean they were interacting with a lot of the newer Democrats Leroy 
[F ] Greene was an African American elected in 1966 A man named Miller 
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who was also African American who came I think from the Oakland area 
but I m not positive of that 
John [J ] Miller? 

Yes Berkeley John Miller from Berkeley again elected m 66 and Yvonne 
[Brathwaite] So this is also one of the phenomenon that you have minority 
membership growing and female membership beginning to happen more m 
its own right Of course Willie [L ] Brown [Jr ] at that time while he had 
been in the legislature only since 1964 was a formidable figure I mean a 
major talent and respected as that 
So you were aware of that even at that point? 

Oh yes Oh yes 
That was 66 67 

[It was 67 68 ] Another one of the Republicans that Mr Veneman 
interacted with was Victor [V ] Veysey as I recall I ve just flipped through 
all of the names Then Pete Wilson was brand new and I think very much 
seen as someone that people could work with 

[George] Deukmejian was a member of the legislature and personally 
they didn t have as much to do with him I would say but that was more a 
feature of he had a more formal kind of presence and style and I think there 
were some divisions along those lines [He was a more reserved person and 
he had long experience in government so he came from a different 
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background then those who had come out of their local communities j 1 

[James A ] Jim Hayes was also new So a lot of these people were more 
unknown And perhaps because some of the people I knew were really 
interested m the social welfare agenda they were gravitating to connections 
to some of these urban based Democrats Leon Ralph Leroy Greene Yvonne 
[Brathwaite] Miller Those are some of the ones that I mean if I knew 
something about those people that usually meant that Veneman was having 
some interaction with them 

YATES Of course he came from a—quote— rural distnct I mean not an urban 
district like Los Angeles 
PRAGER Yes 

YATES But he still had this interest m social welfare issues right 9 
PRAGER Right I think I mean that was true of Gene Chappie, as well He was 

representmg the northern part of the state And I think that if you grow up m 
a farm community you re more aware of those kinds of needs perhaps than 
people who are living m more segregated city environments are who can 
pretend that they don t exist 

YATES Another kind of side note to tie into what you were saying about the 

socialization aspect at least among legislators What was the interaction 
among staff with each other and also staff with legislators in tenns of 
socialization 7 

1 Ms Prager added the preceding bracketed matenal during her review of the 
draft transcript 
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There was a fair amount I mean there would be groups of people ending up 
at dinner not planned In some instances there would be lobbyists there I 
first met Alan [F ] Charles who later became a vice chancellor at UCLA 
when he was the university s representative there I think I met him at some 
dinner where some aggregation of people ended up So there were 
opportunities to get to know other people and to get to know them across 
party lines So there was a lot of this ease of operating across those party 
lines that was reflected in that as well 

What about treatment as a female staff person? It sounds like now there s a 
few of you but I assume you re still m the minority 

There s only one time that I recall picking up a problem with that and it may 
have been a broader thing that was playing out At one point Veneman 
either initiated a meeting with [Robert] Bob Moretti or Moretti wanted to 
meet with him and I don t remember which it was and I don t remember 
what the particular issue was Mr Veneman took me with him to his office 
and Moretti wanted to meet only with him I never quite knew whether that 
was a sort of comment about gender or if it was just that Moretti who was 
someone who wielded a lot of power was either engaging in some bald 
exercise of that power or whether there was some other unseemly element to 
this But he did not want me there 
What did John Veneman do? Just ask you to leave? 

Well we were in the outer office when this part happened so I just waited for 


him and then we went back I don t have clear recollections of whether I 
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learned anything about why that was I mean Veneman just kind of passed it 
off So it was one of those things and 111 never know which Most people 
appeared to be fine with all this Of the environments I ve operated in I 
didn t pick up a lot of distress and perhaps some of this was you know 
Unruh was sending some important signals by what he was doing Although 
his semor people were all men [Larry] Margolis is the one that I most vividly 
remember 

So when you say signals you mean like by hiring women himself? 

Yes 

That that was setting a precedent 1 ? 

Yes I think I mean I think we all knew it was setting a precedent I 
mean it was This is before there s any real consciousness m most of the 
world about being on the verge of any women s movement I think It s true 
that it s beginning m that period but it s not apparent I think Unruh hired 
Val and Sherry because he went back to give some lectures at Eagleton and 
he saw these really bright people and he was building this staff effort and of 
course he should do this kind of tiling I mean he was an iconoclastic person 
anyway I think m many respects so I wouldn t be surprised if it wasn t a 
very self conscious m your face kind of an action 
Did you ever have any direct interaction with Unruh*? I can t remember if I 
asked 

Yes a fair amount 

And on anything specific that you can remember*? Or just maybe you could 
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talk about interacting with him You ve talked a little bit about how you saw 
him work I think his style 

PRAGER I can t think of anything that involved a specific piece of legislation I 

certainly got the feeling that he was I mean he was very committed on 
the issues and most of what I knew about that I knew from things that 
Veneman would tell me because they were all conscious that The enemy 
was the governor I mean that was really clear So this was a period where 
the alignments were not these party alignments And maybe I m putting that 
too strongly to say the enemy was the governor but I think they felt 
correctly that they had a sense that there were pressing problems in 
California that needed attention and they had to figure out how they were 
going to deal with a governor who didn t have that sense 
YATES I get that feeling from some of the [oral history] interviews I ve read What 
you re saying confirms the general feeling that Ronald Reagan s philosophy 
and his approach did not match those m the legislature 
PRAGER And you know he was not reaching out to them It was not aim going to 
get to know you as people and we re going to do some important things 
together I did not have the sense that there was a positive agenda being 
pursued Now remember this is the first year of his It s the first really 
eight months of his elective office So that s not very fair of me to make 
these judgments 

YATES But if that s what you were picking up on when you were there that s a fair 


[assessment] That s one perspective on what you saw 
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PRAGER I mean he was very removed He was not walking around the hallways 

And some of that may be you know if you ve led your life as an actor with 
people trying to get around you it probably doesn t It isn t going to be 
like whatever [Edmund G ] Pat Brown was doing you know this very 
gregarious warm outgoing person And Mrs [Nancy D ] Reagan was also 
this formidable figure this distant figure whom everyone knew had an 
ideology that was her ideology that she was pursuing 

There was a story I remember that circulated that at one point she went 
up to a member of the press at something—at a reception or other event—and 
thought they worked for a different publication than they did and as soon as 
she learned the publication that they worked for she rather abruptly turned on 
her heel and left I mean it was just ‘Uh well I wouldn t want to talk to 
you 

So there was an unage of them that was being discussed in the group of 
people who were m these social settings and that had to have been a story 
that I heard that someone told someone and one of those things and then that 
story just circulated everywhere It may have even been I don t 
remember who it was It was one of the guys 
YATES I was asking you about your own interactions with Unruh and I don t know if 
there s anything you want 


PRAGER There s one thing that happened many years later that I think is really worth 
documenting This had to have been nineteen Let s see I will go back 
and figure out the year because I can tell you exactly Tins is about 1984 or 
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85 because I am pregnant with my second child [Case Prager] and Sherry 
[Bebitch Jeffe] and I had lunch with Mr Unruh He just went off on how 
upset he was that people were using these anti discrimination laws that he 
had forged m the context of race and of winch he was very proud to 
Remember this is a long time ago when this conversation occurs so it s very 
different than today And he was particularly upset that they were being used 
to assert gay nghts And he was upset about that because he thought that it 
somehow took away from the fundamental importance of the struggle for 
equal nghts in the racial area 

And I took away from that that this was a man who really cared about 
this legislative agenda that he was pursing I mean I felt that way at the 
time—contemporaneous [1967] I mean he put people like Bagley and 
Veneman you know He put those people in those roles I think not just 
because he wanted to make sure he d get elected speaker I think he did it 
because he had this He wanted to dnve forward a substantive agenda 

YATES And he saw m those individuals regardless of party that they had also strong 
feelings about similar issues 9 

PRAGER And that they were people who could work with other people and get an 
agenda dnven forward and that if you put together with those staffs I 
mean I think the man was brilliant in what he did I think what we didn t 
appreciate at the time was the way that the reforms had the potential for a 
number of negative developments too that we ve thought about 
subsequently But at the time I mean this was a feeling of great reform and 
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change going on 

You mean the full time legislature tire staff all of that? 

All of that The other thing that was clearly on the table I don t want to 
glorify him I mean people knew that he raised money to put people that he 
could depend on in office [Kenneth] Ken Cory was elected as I recall in 
that election I think Ken had been a staff person for him somewhere along 
the way I mean so there was a part of this that had its uncomfortable 
aspects These are not you know all people bubbling up from their 
communities m the way that a John Veneman or a Bob Monagan did or a 
Jesse Unruh did for that matter 

I mean there was a plan that he was going to then drive forward this 
enhanced legislature and get things done but he was going to put people m 
office And that part has sort of continued and I think created less respect 
for 

The speaker or the president pro tern putting the energy m raising money and 
supporting 

And then using that money to defeat or elect That was a very prominent 
part and I m sure that for many people it made them think carefully about the 
places where they were going to disagree with them I didn t see that 
problem being presented because I think he and Veneman were pretty well 
aligned on the social agenda issues 

So the relationship between the two of them at least was good 

So I didn t have a window into it Yes I mean it wasn t that they were 
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interacting a lot I think it was one of those things where they were headed m 
the same direction 

Regardless of who the other individual was 
Yes 

Well at this point we were going to see about probably stopping at this 
juncture unless there s something you want to add or I ve cut you off on 
anything and then spend a little time 

I guess one other person I should talk about a little bit was Finch 
[Robert H ] Bob Finch 

Who was the lieutenant governor and who was someone that Veneman and 
some of the others Bagley were close to and they When Finch went to 
Washington as secretary of HEW [United States Department of Health 
Education and Welfare] Veneman was named to the undersecretary role at 
HEW And Bagley went to the [United States] Department of Agriculture as 
I recall 

I d have to check 
I m not remembering that part 
Yes that s a couple of years later 

Of course I was still in communication with them but the relationships with 
Finch were I think perhaps they preexisted but they certainly were being 
solidified m this period because I think some of these people saw Fmch as 
someone that they could try to work with 

So they saw the role of the lieutenant governor that he could have some 
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influence with Governor Reagan? 

I think so or that he could give them some advice too I think there was 
some of that going on That too would be something that I would ask 
Bagley about But they were close to him I think and they were very close 
to [Houston I ] Flournoy who had run for controller in that election 

They always told the story about how they were on this airplane together 
decidmg who was going to run for They were on the campaign trail in 
some campaign and they were deciding you know who was going to run for 
this I forget what happened in the controller s situation but that was coming 
up 

I think there was always a little bit of pique perhaps that Flournoy had 
just kind of seized this I think some of the others you know might have 
wanted to do that But that s a very natural thing to have happen 

I would say there s one thing that I should say that fits with what we ve 
been talking about and that was I think that I don t want to lump everyone 
together m this atmosphere that I ve described I think Monagan was more 
reserved about it all 

When you say about it all you mean tins sort of liberal agenda? 

Yes 

Not sort of but a more liberal agenda 

Yes So I m talking about the people who were on the far end of that 
And those people are really John Veneman and 
And Bagley 
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and Bagley 

I would say Although I think Chappie was certainly there on the social 
welfare issues I think that the working relationship between Gene Chappie 
and Tom Joe was a superb one So I think on different issues there might 
have been more breadth And I certainly think on discrimination issues it was 
a much broader group and I think on the issue of bnngmg the governor to 
realize that there needed to be more taxes there was a broader group 

I mean I don t know what Monagan s comfort level was with Unruh for 
example They respected him and they had probably a healthy amount of fear 
that came along with that respect too 

Well they d been members together for a number of years It wasn t like 

they d just gotten As you were saying in 1966 some people had [just 

amved] They d been through the experience of the lockup 

Although that was just kind of like a That just was a great story that they 

would tell 

Oh really 9 

Yes I mean that was just kind of like you know part of the 

The lore 

Yes 

So you didn t get the sense that that particular expenence may have colored 
their I mean it must have had some impact on how they viewed Unruh 
don t you think 9 

Well it s really hard for me to generalize because I think that Veneman and 
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Bagley were just They were and Bagley still is they re just much more 
irreverent people and so they might not be bothered by something like this m 
the way that a more button down kind of person would be 
And I m asking you as a second hand You weren t there when this 
happened so But your take is 

Yes I mean I never got the feeling that they I mean this was just kind 
of you know one of these sort of memorable stones of things that you 
know things that happened 
They took it m stnde 

I didn t think there was any lingering anything other than you know what 
an expenence this was But I don t know about Monagan and I don t know 
about some more of those middle of the road people And if you also think 
about Monagan m this penod Monagan couldn t have the same level of ease 
with Unruh as the others did even if he wanted to because he was the 
minority leader So he had a role to play that was a different role I think 
And his chief staff person in the Office of Research A1 Lipson I think was 
quite suspicious and quite not on board with a number of things that the 
people that I was the closest to were supporting 
And why do you have that sense? 

I can t think of a particular It s more demeanor and some of it may have 

also been Ins style 

But that s what you picked up on 

I don t think A1 Lipson was thrilled with this explosion of the staff I think it 
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lessened his power which is another interesting way to think about this You 
might say well this was a way that Unruh had more power but to the extent 
that you had a person of [Ronald B ] Ron Robie s quality m the Natural 
Resources Committee and [Thomas H ] Tom Willoughby I think was 
staffing Judiciary and Dave Doerr in Rev and Tax and Tom Joe in Social 
Welfare those are four names that just stand out for me as these were the 
kind of These were very smart very thoughtful people who all had their 
eye on what they thought the right thing to do was They weren t filtering it 
by what was going to sell well politically 

I knew Willoughby less well but the others I mean these were 
people of a lot of integrity all of them So they became very independent 
advisers 

Yes so that s dispersing the strength 

And I would have to know about what existed before to know where someone 
like A1 Lipson fit m before that But my sense from his interaction with me 
was that he had more power and that he didn t like the new era 
Is this an OK point [to stop] 7 
Yes 


[End Tape 2 SideB] 
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[Session 3 June 23 2004] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side A] 

YATES OK let s get started We were just talking about what we wanted to do today 
with the goal of wrapping things up So we may jump around a little bit but 
we re trying to get at some of the areas that both of us feel we didn t quite get 
enough into or missed So first I wanted to start off just asking you a general 
question about your own party affiliation or inclination What was your 
inclination at that point? 

PRAGER Well my father was a very progressive person but he hated FDR [Franklin 
D Roosevelt] 

YATES I can t remember if you mentioned that 

PRAGER He also never forgave Earl Warren for the Japanese relocation which my 

father felt was a tremendous outrage My dad was the first person to bnng a 
Japanese person back from the camps in our farming area 

YATES Really 

PRAGER He always said that—of course I don t remember this because I was still a 
toddler at that point—they my parents were much criticized for doing that 
But he was a person who was really I think m many ways a Libertarian a 
very independent person But my father was a Republican and so it was just 
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sort of Well of course I would be a Republican But at that point m time it 
didn t mean the same thing that it does today 

As I moved through the college years I became more and more 
concerned about particular political issues and I think as many people do 
became more liberal through the college years But I was registered as a 
Republican but I think that the Republicans that I worked for were very 
progressive people They were people who were trying to address a social 
agenda Particularly Veneman was that but Kuchel was certainly a person 
who was indistinguishable from a number of the Democrats who were 
moving an agenda forward m Washington at that point m time 
YATES So when you went to look for a position m the state legislature for example 
you planned to work for a Republican legislator? 

PRAGER Well I think the first decision was the one where I didn t really make the 
decision I think that what happened was that when Stephen Horn was 
helping us establish the Stanford m Washington program he had his eye on 
who he wanted to be the intern m Kuchel s office and so that s really the 
decision that I think shaped things thereafter 

The logical thing for me to do then after working for Kuchel and 
returning to school at Stanford for a while and then deciding that I really 
wanted to go to law school instead of continue on the road to a Ph D was to 
I thought about the solution of working in the California legislature for a 


while and the logical tiling would be to connect with those people that I had 
heard things about 
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I don t think I had met any of them but I d heard about them and so 
they were the first people I went to It wouldn t have occurred to me I think 
at that point to go to Unruh for example 

That s why I was curious A lot of this is connections and if like you said 
the connection s already been established with Kuchel then it might naturally 
follow that you would gravitate then towards other liberal or moderate 
Republicans But I was just curious because I didn t ask you about your own 
personal interests because as you mentioned you were the only female 
administrative assistant Is that correct 9 

Yes in Sacramento [m the assembly] I think there were some in the district 
offices but of course their roles were different And there were a lot of 
people I suspect who had women running their district offices 
But m Sacramento you were it right 9 

In Sacramento What we don t know is whether it was the first ever It was 
certainly the first m the assembly in modem times but we didn t have that 
sense of history that would have taken us back to what things were like 
before But as I think about it because the part time legislature had only 
been done away with so recently which I didn t appreciate it probably is the 
case that I was the first ever 

Just to ask you again to see if you can add anything to it your role as this 
administrative assistant You mentioned that Dave Doerr was the key 
person on Revenue and Tax the committee that Veneman chaired 
Yes And he also had another professional position working for him Dave 
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did So there were the two professional consultants to that committee 
because it was a big and important committee 
What do you remember 

And they were housed with us So we were all in the same office and then 
there were two secretaries and me is my recollection 
So you would have been exposed to a lot of what was going on by them just 
being m the office with you I would think 

Yes Yes I was and Dave was also generous m you know teaching me 
things not things about tax because the understanding was that I wasn t 
gomg to be doing the tax work Those two consultants who knew that 
territory were going to do that 
Who was the other person 7 

I m sony You know I m not remembenng his name He was younger than 
Dave I don t know how long he stayed there 
So what did you get from working with Dave Doerr 7 
Well I think that one of the things that I got was the sense of tins consultant 
as person who was really trying to take m a lot of information and denve a 
direction from it He was very patient in spending lots of time with whoever 
wanted to talk with him about the issues He also I think played a role m 
educating individual lawmakers about the issues I did not sit in on his 
meetings with Mr Veneman when they were preppmg for a committee 
meeting but I think that Dave was very fair minded very careful and I think 
that people really trusted him 
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So I think he because he was the kind of person he is had a lot of 
power I don t think people would have thought of him as a person who had 
lots of power because that wasn t his demeanor But he was very serious 
minded about what he was doing and doing things that were m the best 
interest of the state 

I think I ve mentioned already Mr Veneman said that he felt that he 
learned a great deal from Dave about how to use lobbyists And what he 
meant by that was that lobbyists tended to have a lot of information from the 
particular point of view that they were representing So if one was talking to 
different lobbyists on multiple sides of an issue and sometimes it wasn t just 
two sides it was more than that [you could develop a broad and informed 
perspective on the issues ] 

So you would spend time talking to the representative of the county 
association of counties or other local government entities as well as people 
who were lobbyists for private interests That enabled you to build a quite 
comprehensive picture of the issues and you got a lot of information that you 
wouldn t have easily been able to get m those days 
You were saying that was the way Dave Doerr really functioned it sounds 
like 

Yes He did I think 

What do you remember if anything about any of the tasks or responsibilities 
that you had 9 

It s funny I remember very little I think substantively the areas that I was 
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more engaged in were the other parts of Mr Veneman s particular interests 
and those tended to be clustered around social welfare issues at that time 
He was on the Social Welfare Committee and then there was also a Social 
Welfare Board I believe 
I remember more the committee than the board 
OK Well talk about that 

The committee had another of the very outstanding consultants I remember 
traveling to hearings with them I remember that there were important issues 
at that time where people from both parties were trying to address them The 
Medi Cal program was one of them Another was as I recall that 
Assemblyman Lanterman and [Nicholas C ] Nick Petris who had been in the 
assembly and was then m I guess he was still in the assembly at that 
point 

Nick Petris 7 

He was a Democrat from the Bay Area as I recall And they had been 

driving forward mental health reform And Monagan and Veneman had 

familiarity with mental health in part because one of the big state [mental] 

hospitals was m their area of the state 

Nick Petris was in the senate in 67 I m just looking at my 

In 67 But this is Yes 

According to the 67 list 1 But you said Lanterman and Petris were working 
together 7 


1 Yates is referring to a list of members in the Assembly Final History 
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PRAGER Lanterman and Petns were Yes they were the pnncipal authors of the 
big mental health reform What I m not remembering precisely is whether 
that had already passed But the reason I was aware of it was that it was one 
of those points of pnde that I think a lot of these people had that they were 
reforming the law The issue they were concerned about was the fact that it 
was quite easy for people to essentially have relatives incarcerated in the state 
mental health hospitals 

I do remember visiting I think it was Stockton State Hospital at that 
point So those are some examples of some things We did some field work 
to experience some of the conditions There was also a big focus on Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children I was thinking m advance of our 
conversation today you know I never really thought to ask Mr Veneman 
where the social welfare concerns that he had came from 

But I do think that if you grow up in a fann environment you do tend to 
see people at multiple levels of the society and you see poverty And there 
certainly was a lot of rural poverty in California He was old enough to have 
remembered the Depression years I think at least somewhat and I think he 
just had a passion about doing some things to improve the situation of less 
fortunate people 

It s also possible that Unruh may have had when he designed these 
committees an agenda that he thought was important that he discussed with 
the committee chairs and with other key members It did appear to me that 
Veneman was a key member on Social Welfare He was interacting pretty 
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frequently with Eugene Chappie who was 
Who was the chair 

Who wasn t someone who was necessanly one of those members that he 
would have been naturally connected to in terms of their personalities or 
anything But they were working closely together I felt AndVeneman 
spent a lot of time with Tom Joe this extraordinary consult who was blind 
I m curious You mentioned for example m connection to social welfare 
and well actually connected to mental health for example Lanterman and 
Petris working it sounds like pretty closely together 
They were the principal coauthors of that legislation if I recall 
And I m curious because Petris was a Democrat correct'? 

Yes 

And Lanterman of course was a Republican Maybe you can use that as an 
example or touch on that and the connection of partisanship or 
bipartisanship howevei you want to describe it what you were observing at 
that point when you were there 

Well I certainly saw a lot of people working together I remember going to 
Yvonne Brathwaite s office to get her co authorship on a piece of legislation 
I was going around you know getting people to sign and explamed to her 
what it was This was her first term m the assembly and so clearly tins was 
not a piece of legislation where Veneman was going to carry this legislation 
and line up a group of Republicans to support it He was looking for the 
people I don t even remember what this particularly was 
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You mean the legislation*? 

The topic But he was looking for people that he thought would be interested 
in bemg a part of it Tins was also a period where a huge number of new 
members had come m 

Right We were talking about that And then some moved mto the senate 
There was a lot of fluidity but there was also not the levels of partisanship 
that we have expenenced in more modem times and I don t think there was 
with a few exceptions the polarization that we ve seen 
I wouldn t think you would be as a staff person but were you aware of the 
caucus the Republican Caucus meeting and any kind of an agenda they 
might have versus the Democratic Caucus'? 

Well I was certainly aware of the fact that they were meeting That was a 

members only and a few staff meetmg as I recall 

Sure 

I was never there So it wasn t as if there was no partisanship and certainly 
one of the chief staff people on the Republican side A1 Lipson was much 
more partisan I thought than some of the members were But it was a more 
progressive time overall I think there was a feeling that California was this 
big wonderful important state and it could be better and stronger I think 
that tone was still there very much exemplified by Earl Warren s 
governorship and Pat Brown s governorship 


I don t think that some of the things that came to pass as the Reagan 
governorship continued were as obvious in that first year of the governorship 
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when I was there really the first nine months or so of the governorship when 
I was there 

I remember you mentiomng I think last time even about the more liberal or 
moderate to liberal Republicans feelings—that might not be the right word— 
about Reagan because he was not moderate or liberal or didn t appear to be 
at least at that point 
Right 

So it sounds like this penod as you were saying the optimism is still there 
Yes And I also think m thinking about that that these liberal and moderate 
Republicans together with many others in the legislature understood that 
you couldn t address a number of the problems that they felt needed to be 
addressed if you didn t have If you had a no new taxes position and that 

was the Reagan position coming into the governorship and they were quite 
proud of the fact that they had gotten him to yield on that 
The Republicans were Oh well some of them 

Yes all of them—liberal and moderate Republicans I mean all of them 
were proud of that They were very much aligned on that issue And of 
course they were certainly accurate on the merits If they hadn t been able to 
get tax increases there would have been much more of the kind of climate 
that we ve seen m the last penod of time after Jarvis Gann 1 and other things 
are enacted that place more and more constraints on the availability of 


1 Proposition 13 (June 1978) tax limitation 
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funding 

YATES When we were getting ready to do the interviews and I was doing some 
research I dug up this Report of the Joint Committee on Medi Cal 
Administration which John Veneman chaired—the committee—and actually 
came out in 1968 But you were saying you did think you remembered some 
things in connection to what led up to that report Maybe you could talk 
about that 

PRAGER My recollection is that this was a committee that was functioning 

Typically they had these more in depth study committees that would function 
after the legislative session had ended and during the hiatus between the end 
of that session and the beginning of regular meetings of the assembly again 
I do remember participating with him I think in the role of committee 
consultant even when we were holding some interim hearings But I think 
the report itself was all finished up after I left and it may well be that there 
was also a lot more investigatory work that was going on 

My most vivid memory had to do with how evident the lobbyists for 
particular healthcare entities were during those hearings I remember we had 
a lunch that was funded by one or more of them in the break and when we 
came back from the lunch and the hearings resumed Mr Veneman began 
with a very sharp question And these lobbyists who had funded the lunch 
seemed to be a bit taken aback at the edginess of this question and we 
laughed later on about their shock I think it s sort of symbolic of the fact 
that while a lot of money may have been flowing in Sacramento I don t think 
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it always had any notion of a quid pro quo associated with it 

Do you happen to remember what the edgy comment or question was 9 

No No 

A little bit different direction here John Veneman Maybe you could talk 
about what he was like because of course he passed away at a fairly young 
age 

Yes he did 

An interview was never done with him and I think this is a great opportunity 
for you to talk even about what he was like as a person and to work for him 
Well he was a very warm fun loving person and I think the fun lovmg part 
was The warmth and the fun lovmg parts were probably what bonded he 
and Bill Bagley But beyond that he was clearly someone who really did 
care about the issues I think he thought it was a wonderful opportunity to be 
able to play this public role I think the farm life which as I recall was 
something that he had inherited was 

I think he s listed as a peach grower in the legislative handbook 
Peach grower He used to say that he was just a poor dumb peach farmer 
from Modesto which was you know something that we all understood was 
not the case But he did grow peaches His family remained at home It was 
not a long way away though so it was a short dnve 

He had three children the oldest of whom as I recall was already in 
college at that point or soon thereafter She ended up gomg to law school at 
Hastings and she is now the secretary of [the U S Department of] 
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Agriculture 
Ann Veneman 

Yes And he had another daughter and a son who was maybe The son 
may have been eleven or twelve at that point He was extremely proud of 
Ann All along I think he saw Ann had the potential to have a career and 
that was something that you know was unusual for its time and he was 
encouraging He was encouraging that 

His sister in law Betty was Betty Gailfus was the person who staffed 
his district office So she tended to handle a lot of the constituent problems 
and really understood the district Tins was his wife s sister He was thriving 
m this broader environment of being able to affect the direction of social 
policy m the state and having a wonderful time doing it 
Did you ever observe him m the capacity of chair of Rev and Tax? 

Yes I was m and out of the meetmg from time to time 
So not much 

so I did see him there 

I was just curious if you had any observations about how he was in that kind 
of role that leadership role 

Well he always had a sense of humor about things He was clearly looking 
to Dave s lead I mean because as I recall this was a new role for him I 
think he had just assumed this role 
As chair? 

Yes But the relationship of the taxation and social welfare issues was very 
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great because of the If you were going to address a number of these 
social welfare issues you had to find a way to grow the tax base in a way that 
was acceptable So I think that must have been one of the logical links but it 
wasn t one that he ever really spoke about 

When we were chatting beforehand about what we wanted to cover you 
mentioned to me also again maybe expanding upon the relationship between 
Speaker Unruh and these liberal Republicans I think that s the word you said 
better descnbed them than moderate 

Some of them were moderate I would say that Chappie was more moderate 
And Monagan was more moderate But I would say Veneman and Bagley 
for example were liberal 

I think I remember you saying too that you thought Monagan might be a 
little bit more restrained because he was m the role of minority leader 
Yes But I think just by his demeanor he was more restrained too 
Well what are your thoughts on the relationship or how they interacted 9 
Unruh for example with this particular group of legislators or maybe 
individuals are better 

Well I think that they clearly respected him and I think that they also saw 
that a number of the things that he had already brought about for example 
building the professional staff m the assembly that these were veiy very 
positive things to do And certainly m the penod where I saw them where 
they were more aligned with Unruh and the Democrats than they were with 
the governor there was a kind of working harmony that may have been 
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unusual I don t know 

What I will say though is that I think they had a healthy respect for 
Unruh and that it s possible that some of the understanding—and I don t 
know this because we never ever got into this subject—that Unruh had 
chosen the particular people he chose for these committee roles for a reason 
and that there were some understandings about what the agenda was going to 
be 

Having said all that I mean I think they knew that Unruh was a 
spectacularly successful politician and that they undoubtedly had some 
appropriate fear of him as well I m guessing about all of this but I think 
that they were By that time you know Unruh had amassed money and 
had gotten people elected to particular assembly seats so he was growing his 
power base I don t think they saw it necessarily as running counter to a 
number of interests And in fact I mean the fact that he put them into these 
powerful positions was a tremendous benefit to their own careers and their 
own sense of achievement about what they were able to accomplish 
This brings out agam the non or less partisan atmosphere 
Much less much less so I mean night and day I think 
You mean between now 

in terms of what we ve seen now now and then You know there were a 
lot of conditions that were different then I think the costs of running 
campaigns weren t as great More of them were in safer districts I don t 
know this for a fact but I never got the feelmg from Mr Veneman that he 
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was womed about being re elected just don t think that was shaping his 
thinking He didn t spend a lot of time in the district He was able to 
function as a full time legislator in Sacramento and that was his sense of 
what he should be doing So he wasn t feeling like oh you know they re 
going to run someone against me and I m going to have a problem here 
And I don t dunk Monagan felt that either 

What was his schedule m terms of when he was in Sacramento and when he 
was m Modesto 7 

He would go home on the weekends and depending on what the week was 
like he might go home earlier on Friday But he was there for a five day 
week and usually often coming up early on Monday morning mstead of 
coming on Sunday night depending on you know because it just wasn t that 
long a drive You could do it in a bit more than an hour which to someone 
living in Los Angeles today looks normal 
Where did he live when he was in Sacramento 7 
He and Monagan had an apartment together 

OK Because you always hear stones about where people were living and 
socializing and everything 

Yes No they had an apartment together and I m trying to think whether 
I can t remember whether the first interview with them may have even been 
there I don t have a Or maybe it was the one where they were going to 
offer me the job and decide which one would offer me the job I don t 


remember 
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I don t have too many more questions except for to ask you about a couple of 
individuals Is there anything that I ve missed asking you so far that you can 
think of 7 

Well I suppose the one thing that has just popped into my head is I was 
trying to think about the role of the lieutenant governor in this period who 
was someone that they were closer to and 
That s nght Glenn Anderson right? 

Finch 

Oh I m sorry Of course Bob Finch I don t know why I had Glenn 
Anderson That s during Pat Brown 

One sort of had the feeling that you know Finch didn t really have a lot to 
do I mean not that he wouldn t have wanted it but one didn t have the 
feeling that there were close connections between Finch and the governor 
I notice that John Veneman it looked like had run Finch s campaign That 
was listed in one of his biographical 

Well that would make sense They were close I mean they had interactions 
with one another 
So I interrupted you 

Finch makes him [Veneman] undersecretary of HEW after he becomes 
secretary of HEW 

So did you observe workmgs with the lieutenant governor or anything in 
particular? 

I can remember a few meetings with him where they were going to see him 
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but no specific recollections that I have 
OK But some interaction at least 
Oh yes Yes 

Let me ask you about two people One is it occurred to me whether you had 
something to add about Tom Joe because he s another person of course who 
is gone now and an interview was not done with him as far as I know I was 
wondering if you had anything to add about him I know you ve said how 
terrific or wonderful he was at what he did but maybe you could talk a little 
bit more about what he was like and how he went about doing what he did as 
much as you would know 

Yes He was this very thin high energy Korean American no trace of any 
accent so that makes me think that he may have been bom in the U S and I 
believe he was Korean American He was married to a woman that I think he 
had met in perhaps even m graduate school I have this feeling that he was 
in graduate school at [University of California] Berkeley but I m not sure if 
my memory is right about that 

Extremely bright I mean having these incredible powers of retention 
wonderful sense of humor and he had been blind I don t remember the 
circumstances of the blindness whether this was onset as a child or whether 
he was blind from birth I should remember this but I don t 
It must have been difficult 
If I can figure that out He was 

for him to function because 
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He typed with a Braille typewriter 
OK 

He was very effective Mr Veneman had this joke about how one time he 
was driving Tom somewhere in San Francisco and I mean they were 
driving together They were going to some work thing together And 
Veneman is about to make a turn and Tom Joe says No John Don t turn 
here Go up two blocks and then turn left And of course he was right So 
he just had these incredible abilities to navigate the world and he was 
fearless about that 

He would joke about how he d fallen down and gotten banged up You 
know he walked with a cane charged around I remember we were mvited 
to he and his wife s house m Sacramento m the old part of Sacramento one 
time for dinner Mr Veneman was there and I was there I can t remember 
who else was there Maybe Chappie was there I don t remember But he 
was showing us the house and he would forget to turn on the lights and 
people would joke about that He would joke himself about all kinds of 
things so he put people immediately at ease And he had these vast stores of 
knowledge that were all in his head 

He must have had people reading to him I can remember reading things 
to him I think you know all of us probably just did that And I think his 
wife was very helpful but I think she worked also 

Well I ve heard his name It comes up you know quite Not all the time 
but frequently enough that I was cunous to hear more about him 
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Well and there was this collection of them Tom Willoughby Ron Robie 
Dave Doerr Tom Joe in the assembly those are the names that I remember I 
mean those were the really These were regarded as extremely 
accomplished people and they had a great deal to do with the direction of 
legislation and Tom certainly did with the social welfare agenda 
Can you think of anything in particular 7 

No but I just can t imagine anything that didn t have his stamp of approval 
getting the support of these people because these people were all enormously 
respected and they weren t people who were bowing and scraping and 
kowtowing to these members They were treated as colleagues and they 
were full colleagues 
That s mterestmg 
At least that was my sense 

I wanted to also ask you a follow up on Willie Brown because you had 
mentioned that he was—I believe I ve got this as a quote— a formidable 
figure major talent and respected as that Sol was wondering why you 
made that comment What weie you thinking about when you made that 
comment 9 

Well my most vivid recollections are from watching him on the floor of the 
assembly His oratorical skills were really excellent He was very quick and 
he was very substantive and I knew that Mr Veneman certainly respected all 
of that about him If you place this m time I mean it was a very important 
penod for civil rights and I think Willie Brown certainly was standing for the 
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notion that race does not determine how intelligent or how accomplished you 
are 

I think in this period he was much more substantive than he became later 
on in the speakership He didn t seem to use the power that he had to 
accomplish as much as one might have expected I don t recall having had 
individual contacts with him in the way that I did with a number of other 
legislators It was more watching this very formidable talent that was usually 
exemplified in crafting an oral argument about something 
YATES Well that does sound like what you hear about him later that he is very 
articulate 

We ve got about fifteen more minutes Does that give us enough time to 
talk about the commission at least 7 

PRAGER Oh yes I don t have a lot about that but I had a few things 
YATES OK Let me go ahead and turn this over 
[End Tape 3 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side B] 

YATES So we think we ve covered pretty much what we wanted to cover while you 
were working as an administrative assistant for John Veneman although I 
should just ask you why you left the position 
PRAGER Oh I left because I was getting married and I was planning to stay m the 

position a while longer and then what happened is the person I was marrying 
at the last minute was asked to come to Washington and clerk for William 0 
Douglas What had happened is Douglas had resisted the idea of having 
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more than one law clerk so others had two law clerks at that point and he 
would have only one The one he chose snapped his Achilles tendon and was 
on crutches and that sort of brought about the need to have more help So it 
was literally a pick up at the last minute and I hated leaving the job I just 
hated leaving the job 

I think that some of the questions I haven t been able to answer for 
example are things where I think Mr Veneman and I both assumed that I 
would be in the job longer and that I would be building tins knowledge base 
that I could increasingly apply 

Yes Of course I know that you went back to D C and worked for [Paul N ] 
Pete McCloskey for a not too long period Correct 7 
Yes The initial plan was that I wasn t going to work because we had heard 
that the Douglas clerkship was an extremely difficult experience and the idea 
that we d both be you know And one of the important things I learned in 
that period was that it s not good for me not to be in a work environment 

And McCloskey beat Shirley Temple Black We went I think in very 
late September to Washington my recollection maybe the beginning of 
October but I think late September McCloskey beat Shirley Temple Black 
in a special election that was held as I recall early in December He was 
going to have to run against her in June because this special election The 
incumbent had died suddenly I think for this congressional seat 
So almost as soon as you get there 

So he was looking for someone who could help him put together the office 
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and not someone who would feel that this was going to be the permanent 
arrangement And I was ideal for that because I was only there for that year 
So what It s a real comment that someone who had spent one year in 
Senator Kuchel s office and one year in the California legislature was seen as 
someone who could try to organize a congressional office 

There was a lot of upset on the part of the carryover staff from the 
previous person whose name I literally cannot remember I can t remember 
anything about him 

YATES I don t remember but I can look that up 1 

PRAGER And I hired I mean we hired together a couple of pretty talented young 
women who were bright and hardworking and m Washington for various 
reasons It was a very mteresting experience because it was very different 
than the experience I had had before Before I d been working for these 
people who were well settled into their roles and well functioning m their 
roles and this was an instance of someone who had been an individual 
lawyer working alone usually as lawyers usually do then having to adapt to 
not just the institution of the Congress but to having a staff It was a very 
stressful and trying period but it was quite educational for me 
YATES I wish we could spend more time on it So you come back to California and 
just I know I didn t realize that you told me that you go to law school 
but part of the deal was you thought you were going to maybe work part time 

1 McCloskey was elected to the Ninetieth Congress to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of US Representative! Arthur Younger 
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for John Veneman 

That I was going to at least have some continuing links to the Medi Cal 

project 

OK 

And then it became rapidly apparent that the first year of law school was not 
a time to be doing that 
Trying to do that 
Yes 

Well let s jump ahead a number of years You served on the California 
Commission on Campaign Financing from I had 1984 to 1992 Does that 
sound right? 

That s probably right but the period that is most vivid in my mind is the 
period that precedes the production of the first report of that commission 
because 

Which was this New Gold Rush Financing California s Legislative 
Campaigns 1985 So it s that 84 85? 

Yes That was the most intense penod for my engagement with that entity 
There were a couple of very interesting and important things about it The 
two staff people who assembled this project Tracy Westen and Bob 
Stem? 

[Robert M ] Bob Stem thank you 

I just happen to know that because I read through the [front of the 
publication] 
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PRAGER Thank you Did an incredible job m really working to assemble a bipartisan 
group And then they worked with us m a very open way creating a number 
of conversations that they structured quite well but where they really 
engaged people in what they thought where we could listen to one another 
And it was a tremendous experience I think 

They brought people from the business community They brought 
politicians They brought people who had been active in local communities 
like Vilma [S ] Martinez who had headed MALDEF [Mexican American 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund] and was by this time a private lawyer 
John Mack from the Urban League diversity of all kinds From the business 
community they had people like Walter [B ] Gerkin from Pacific [Mutual] 
Life [Insurance Company] Jean [R ] Wente from the Wente [Bros ] Winery 

YATES And Bob Monagan was on it also 9 

PRAGER Monagan was on this It was a big group and one of the clever things that 
they did is they said If you miss a meeting we are gomg to come to your 
office and we re gomg to tell you what happened at that meeting and we re 
gomg to get your views and we re gomg to incorporate them It was an 
extraordinary staff effort So you never felt that you weren t a part of what 
was gomg on and they really kept that going 

I think that if the constitutional law hadn t been such an impediment we 
would have been able to propose even more far reaching reforms than we did 
I mean the campaign finance decisions of the U S Supreme Court had 
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become pretty constraining things But I think all of us who were involved in 
this felt pretty proud of the more modest achievements that came out of it 
And now I ve noted in more recent years that the constitutional law seems to 
be changing a bit so that more might be possible 

I didn t go back and look at the report so if my life depended on it I 
couldn t tell you what some of the specifics were that we were proposing 
And you don t remember any particular areas that were maybe more 
contentious than others 9 

Well I think there was a lot of worry in the group I don t think there was so 
much contention as there was worry because I think this was a group of 
people that understood that when you re trying to reform something you may 
fix one problem and create another And so I think there were concerns about 
what the impact of certain changes would be 

I think one of the most striking substantive memories that I have of this 
enterprise is the almost longing for an earlier era of politics where more was 
done to engage the general population in the issues and the campaign and 
less was done by paying for things to be done and that that was just a very 
almost plaintive cry in this Could we come up with things that would 
encourage more citizen involvement and less professional involvement in 
campaigning 9 
And any answers to that? 

I m not sure that we did come up with answers to that It was striking to me 
how many different pomts of view that feeling came from 
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How did you end up on the commission 7 

You know I r* really not sure how I got identified for this I was dean [of 
the UCLA School of Law] by this time What Just what year 7 
I had 84 

Yes I was dean by this time So that may have had something to do with it 
But there were others on the commission that I knew so I m not I m 
really You know they knew that I had worked for people They knew I 
had these expenences in the political process and that might have made me 
more attractive than some others 

Yes because this isn t an area of law or anything that you were particularly 
interested m Right 7 
No No Right 

OK Well I don t mean to be abrupt Does that seem like we ve covered 
Yes 

And you 11 see the transcript and so if there s anything missing you can add 
it Thank you 
Thanks Susan 


[End Tape 3 Side B] 



